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CRYPTORCHIDISM, AND THE CASTRATION OF 
CRYPTORCHID HORSES.* 
BY GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY 
INSPECTOR. 
MAN has long sought to render certain of the animals he has 
domesticated more useful, by depriving them of their sexual 
powers of procreation. How long the emasculation of these 
animals has been practised, we know not: the origin of the 
custom is lost in the obscurity of countless centuries. It appears 
to have been well known to the most ancient peoples, and the 
operation was not confined to animals, for man himself, from 
various motives, was submitted to it. Defective as were the 
notions then entertained with regard to anatomy and physiology, 
they were sufficiently exact, it would seem—if we are to credit 
the earliest writers—to allow emasculation to be performed, not 
only with comparative safety, but at the age and time of year 
most suitable to produce the desired result. The Egyptians, 
Persians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans possessed this know- 
ledge, and the Jews were evidently well acquainted with the 
operation as practised upon animals, as we find Moses alluding 
to itin Leviticus (chap. xxii, verse 24). Hesiod, an ancient 
Greek poet, the date of whose works is uncertain, some 
authorities placing them before, and others after Homer, but who 
was the first to write on agriculture, speaks of it ; and he, as well 
as Strabo and Xenophon, admits that castration was practised by 
the Scythians, Persians, Sarmatians, and other races long before 


* Read before the Yorkshire vey Medical Society on —" 4th. 
VOL. XII, 
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their time. Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived about the fourth 
century of our era, states that the Sarmatians and northern 
people generally had known it from the remotest antiquity. 

Aristotle, who lived three centuries before the Christian era, 
and whose writings on natural history even now fill us with sur- 
prise and admiration, enters largely, in his history of animals, 
into the subject. He speaks of the castration of man, of quad- 
rupeds (male and female), and of birds, and gives an outline of 
the mode of operation, indicating the modifications it produces 
in the creatures operated upon.* 


* “Animals not only change their forms and dispositions at particular 
ages and seasons, but also when castrated. All animals that have testicles 
may be castrated. In birds and oviparous animals with feet they are gene- 
rally external, though sometimes internal ; in all they are situated at the 
extremity of the abdomen. Birds are castrated near the rump, at the part 
with which they touch the female in copulation ; and if they are burnt in 
that part two or three times with irons, after they are full-grown, the comb 
turns yellow, and they cease to crow, and no longer desire sexual intercourse. 
If od are not full-grown, these parts never reach perfection. 

“ The same is the case with the human subject ; for if a boy is castrated, 
the hair that should be produced after birth never appears, nor does his 
voice change, but continues sharp ; though if a full-grown man is castrated, 
all the hair produced after birth falls off except that on the pubes—this be- 
comes weak, but still remains. The hair produced at birth does not fall 
off, for the eunuch never becomes bald. The voice also of castrated animals 
changes to that of the female. Other animals, if not castrated when young, 
are no ag by the operation ; though with the boar it makes no difference. 
All animals, if castrated when young, become larger and more graceful than 
those not castrated ; but if already grown, they never become any larger. 

“If stags are castrated before they are old enough to have horns, these 
never ap ; but if castrated after they have horns, their size never varies, 
nor are they subject to their annual change. Calves are castrated at a year 
old ; if not, they become bad and inferior. The steer is castrated in this 
manner : they lay down the animal, and cut the scrotum, then press out the 
testicle as much as possible, and fill up the wound with hair, in order that 
the discharge may escape ; if it inflames, they cauterise and foment the 
scrotum. If adult bulls are castrated, they are still apparently capable of 
sexual intercourse. 

“ The capria (ovary) of the sow is also cut out, so that the animal should 
not desire coition, but fatten rapidly. It is operated on after fasting for two 
days. They hang the sow up by the hind legs, and make an incision into 
the lower part of the belly, where the testicles of the male are generally 
found ; the capria is there formed upon the matrix, from which they cut off 
a portion, and sew up the wound again. 

“ The female camels are also cut when they are to be taken to war, that 
they may not become pregnant. Some of the people in the upper parts of 
Asia possess as many as three thousand. Such camels, when they run, are 
far more swift than the Niszan horses, from the len of their stretch. 
And, on the whole, castrated animals are longer-bodied than those not 
castrated.”—Hitstoria Animalia, lib. ix., cap. 37. 
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Pliny mentions castration of male and female camels.* Varro 
goes somewhat into detail with regard to castration ; he gives 
the ages at which it is best to emasculate animals, and refers to 
the operation as performed on the horse, dog, and fowl. 

Magon, a Carthaginian writer who lived in the second century 
before our era, likewise alludes to the operation, and speaks of 
plates of wood, and wooden clams to fix above the testicles, in 
order to arrest hemorrhage. Apsyrtus describes castration by cau- 
tery, and Hierocles that by ligature ; while Vegetius says Tetanus 
is sometimes due to the operation, when the animals get chilled. 

Such is a brief summary of our knowledge of castration in the 
very early days of veterinary surgery ; and it is to be regretted 
that during what are called the “dark” and “middle ages” we 
have no evidence to show whether any improvements had been 
introduced, and to what extent emasculation was resorted to. 
The operation was probably performed, when deemed necessary, 
by very unskilful men and rude methods. That it was practised 
in this country, and that it was attended with risk, is manifest 
from a passage in the Gwentian Code, the laws of Wales 
previous to the Norman invasion, which ordains, “If a person - 
sell an entire animal, let the seller insure it under gelding until 
the end of the ninth day, to wit, by paying half its worth to the 
buyer if it dies.” 

Little mention is made of castration until the end of the six- 
teenth century, when Carlo Ruini barely alludes to it; and 
Solleysel speaks of it as a barbarous operation—the heavy 
under-bred stallions of that day requiring castration as little as 
many of the horses of his country do at the present time. At 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, however, Laurentius 
Rusius speaks of the method by bistournage ; and in the seven- 
teenth century Bartholin alludes to the castration of ewes, sows, 
cows, and mares by the Danes, who operated by opening the 
left flank. In the same century, the practice of castrating mares 
had become so common in France that in 1717 an ordinance was 


* Asserting that camels are liable to frenzy, supposed to be at the time of 
rutting, he says, “‘ There is a peculiar mode of castrating them, and the 
females, even, when required for the purposes of war, that has been dis- 
—— : it renders them more courageous, by the destruction of all sexual 
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| issued to restrain it, on account of its dangerous consequences, 
and the little need there was for it. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to touch upon the different 
ways of operating. That by the wooden clams appears to have 
H been a very ancient procedure, as was also crushing and direct 
| | excision of the testicle, as well as destroying by the actual cau- 
tery. Torsion, of one kind or another, was known in the last 
century, and crushing of the testicular vessels by means of the 
éraseur had been anticipated by those ancient people, who 
|| destroyed them by means of scraping or breaking with the 
finger. In Lapland, at the present time, the male reindeer are 
castrated by the old women, who gnaw through the vessels and 
attachments of the testicle with their teeth. 

I mention these facts here to show that we have learned but 
little of the operation of castration since the remotest times— 
ancient peoples removing the testicles from male animals, and 
the ovaries from female animals, when fashion or circumstances 

|| demanded. However destitute they may have been of general 
| anatomical knowledge, it must be confessed that in surgery they 
were at least as bold, if not bolder, than veterinary surgeons in 


| | this country are at the present day. There are few of our 
} number who would venture to remove the ovaries from a mare, 
| or even a cow, with much hope of success ; and though there are 


none, perhaps, who would decline to castrate a colt, though some 
might entertain fears as to their being favoured by fortune if they 
attempted an adult stallion, yet the large majority, I fancy, 
would altogether refuse to operate upon a colt or stallion whose 
| testicles were not readily accessible to the hand. 

It is indeed strange that the possibility of removing the testi- 
cles from a horse when these were not within immediate reach— 
visible, in fact—never seems to have been dreamt of in this 
country. Nowhere is it mentioned, and I have never heard of its 
being attempted or spoken of. Not that there was absence of 
opportunity, for horses whose testicles have not descended into 
the scrotum are not remarkably rare ; and however vicious and 
useless or dangerous they may have been, their vice could not be 
removed, nor their value increased ten or a hundredfold, because 
they could not be emasculated. 
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The reason for this we need not dwell upon. Suffice it to say 
that it may have been due to the extremely slight and superficial 
manner in which anatomy and some portions of surgery were 
taught at the veterinary schools; that we had no text-books on 
these subjects worthy of the name; and that we were unac- 
quainted with the labours of our Continental colleagues. 

About two years ago an American farmer, Mr. Miles, visited 
this country, and his presence startled many practitioners, as he 
had the temerity to come among us to show us how to remove 
the non-apparent testicles from horses. Received with doubt, 
jealousy, and incredulity, he nevertheless was able to teach 
British veterinary surgeons what they did not know, and show 
them what they had never seen—possibly never heard of. 

Those who had the opportunity of seeing him operate will, 
I am sure, willingly testify to the skill and dexterity with which 
he performed an operation requiring, perhaps, the best qualities 
of the surgeon. Possessed of some of the weaknesses of our 
American cousins, he nevertheless proved that he was endowed 
with more than one of their excellencies. The one grand draw- 
back to his visit was that he made his method of operating a 
secret, only to be made known to those who were willing to fur- 
nish a fair instalment of the “almighty dollar,” and vowed in ad- 
dition not to divulge the details of the operation. This certainly 
was not professional, and savoured strongly of the charlatan ; 
and we fear it was this which rendered Mr. Miles’ visit less 
auspicious and genial than it might have been. Medical men 
have no secrets to be sold, and all improvements in medicine or 
surgery are made public immediately ; indeed there is almost a 
rash eagerness exhibited to publish new systems of treating 
disease, or new methods of performing operations. If the visit of 
Mr. Miles startled many into the belief that theoperationfor which 
he was in a manner celebrated in his own country was a novelty, 
that belief must be shaken by the knowledge that it has been 
known, and most successfully practised, since at least the com- 
mencement of this century. It may have been practised in the 
centuries before our era, for anything we know to the contrary ; 
for the operators of these distant days, who had the courage to 
remove the ovaries, after seeking for them in the abdominal 
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cavity, would probably not hesitate to search for and remove the 
testicles when these did not occupy their ordinary situation. 
Certain it is, however, that the emasculation of cryptorchid 
horses is not mentioned by Continental veterinary writers until 
the commencement of this century, though some of these admit 
that non-professional men had regularly resorted to it long before. 
In a very interesting article* by one of the most distinguished 
and accomplished veterinary operators in Europe—Professor 
Degive, of the Brussels Veterinary School—we learn that 
Hurtrel d’Arboval appears to have been the first to allude to 
the operation, but in a very succinct and incomplete manner.t 
M. Marrel, veterinary surgeon in Vaucluse, relates that in 1838 
he successfully castrated a cryptorchid horse.t{ In 1840 M. 
Serres reports that, having refused to operate on a horse affected 
with single cryptorchidism, an ordinary castrator successfully 
operated by making an incision at the upper and posterior part 
of the left flank.§ Van Seymortier, of Audenaerde, Belgium, 
in 1845 gives a very full description of the operation for this 
anomaly, by removal of the testicle through the inguinal canal.|| 
In the same year Brogniez, then Professor at the Brussels 
. Veterinary School, communicated to the Veterinary Society of 
Belgium the results of some experiments tending to demonstrate 
, two points which are nowadays amply confirmed : the ease and 
* facility with which the inguinal canal may be dilated, and the 
harmlessness of this dilatation when performed in a certain 
manner.7 

Van Haelst, a Belgian military veterinary surgeon, in 1846 
published a good paper on the anatomy of this condition, and a 
description of the operation for inguinal cryptorchidism, the only 
form of the anomaly which he considered as likely to be 
successfully treated.** 

In 1847 Marrel gives two more cases upon which he had 


* Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, 1875. 

+ Dictionnaire de Méd. Vétérinaire, second edition, 1838, vol. i., p. 152. 
Mémoire de la Société Vétérinaire de Vaucluse, 1846. 
Guide Hygienique et Chirurgical de la Castration. Paris, 1860. 
Brogniez. Traité de Chirurgie Vétérinaire, 1845, vol. iii., p. 380. 
Journal Vétérinaire et Agricole de Belgique, 1845, p. 545. 


** Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire, 1846, p. 799. 
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successfully operated—a horse and an ass.* In 1856, in the 
Proceedings of a Danish Veterinary Congress, a somewhat detailed 
account is given of the operation for cryptorchidism, which 
appears to have been long known in that country ; and the three 
methods practised are alluded to: penetration of the abdomen 
by manual dilatation of the inguinal canal, by incision of the flank, 
and by incision of the abdominal wall, in front of the inguinal 
ring-+ In 1858 Stockfleth, Director of the Copenhagen Vete- 
rinary School, published a small work on the subject ;{ and in 
1860 Serres§ and Gourdon|| likewise published similar treatises ; 
while a very excellent memoir on the subject, from an anatomo- 
physiological point of view, was produced in 1856 by Goubaux, 
then Professor of Anatomy at, and now Director of the Alfort 
Veterinary School, and Follin, Professor at the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine ;{ and a similar service was rendered by Franck, of the 
Munich Veterinary School, in his work on anatomy.** In 1864 
Diericx, of Aeltre, Belgium, published a most practical paper on 
the operation and its results, in his experience, and in which he 
showed that it could be performed almost without danger.tt 
Subsequently, articles have appeared now and again on the 
subject in various of the Continental journals, and it has received 
notice in some of the foreign works on veterinary operative 
surgery ; but it is really to that brilliant operator and capable 
writer on veterinary surgery, Professor Degive, that our science 
is indebted for popularising the operation in recent days, and 
rescuing it from the hands of the ordinary castrator, who per- 
formed it in a routine manner, and could rarely successfully con- 
tend against unexpected results, through lack of surgical and 
pathological knowledge. Degive generally acknowledges that it 
was to Diericx he owed his first instructions in the operation, 
that practitioner having disinterestedly offered to demonstrate 
his method and give all necessary information to his colleagues. 


1847, p. 1002. 
an Spitzhengsten, 1858, 
cit. 
“Traité de la Castration des Animaux Domestiques.” Paris, 1860. 
“ Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire,” 1856, P pp. 508, 599, 819. 


** “ Handbuck der Anatomie der Hausthiere. Munich 1871. 


tt “Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire,” 1864, p. 169. 
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For ten years previous to issuing his monograph (which was first 
published in the Bulletin of the Academie Royale de Médecine, 
of Belgium, for July, 1875), Degive had operated on thirty-seven 
animals. Thirty-four of the cases were perfectly successful, and 
only three died ; notwithstanding that the majority were cases 
of abdominal cryptorchidism, and only four were single and 
inguinal.* 

Such was the knowledge possessed by our Continental con- 
Jreres before the arrival of Mr. Miles in this country ; and it is 
not a subject for congratulation that the operation was unknown 
here before that time. It must be confessed that we British vete- 
rinary surgeons have not particularly distinguished ourselves in 
operative surgery. Perhaps the only important operation we have 
introduced has been that of plantar neurotomy ; and even that, 
I fear, we cannot altogether lay claim to, as I have elsewhere 
shown that it was probably described nearly two centuries ago. 

Surgery is nothing if it is not bold, while circumspect; but 
the good anatomist has most confidence. It was possibly due to 
a deficient knowledge of anatomy, and a dread of fatal results, 
which made our practitioners afraid to undertake the operation, 
or it was more probably considered impracticable. However it 
may be explained, the fact remains that the operation was never 
mentioned in our schools, and never, to my knowledge, performed 
in the country; and so it was that one of the finest operations 
perhaps in the whole range of surgery, human or veterinary; 
was lost to us until the arrival of an American farmer on our 
shores. 

I have not been initiated into Mr. Miles’ secret method of 
operating, though I have seen him operate ; and therefore I can- 
not describe it. But amongst professional men, as I have 
already said, there are not, or rather should not be, any pro- 
fessional secrets; and our foreign colleagues have made no 
mystery of their method. While in Brussels last July, attending 
the Veterinary Congress, Professor Degive gave a demonstration 
of his method on several horses collected for the purpose, before 
a number of the visitors, and he fairly astonished them by his 
extraordinary manipulative dexterity and coolness. All con- 


* Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire, 1875, p. 635. 
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fessed that anything more brilliant they had never witnessed. 
So that it is no infraction of promises, or violation of secrecy, if 
I describe what he and others have already so fully done, and 
venture to add my own remarks. 

The anomaly is most frequently met with in solipeds, and the 
porcine and ovine species ; but I believe it is rare in the bovine 
and canine species. To what extent it may prevail among 
horses in this country, there are né means of judging ; but from 
experience I am inclined to the opinion that it is not at all un- 
common. Mr. Miles assured me that there were far more “ rig” 
horses here than we imagined; and so numerous were they in 
the United States, that he was fully occupied, when at home, in 
travelling about to operate upon them. In France they are 
often met“with, but they appear to be most frequent in Belgium 
and Denmark. 

There is strong evidence in favour of the anomaly being 
hereditary, the progeny of certain “rig” stallions being affected 
with it. Degive states that of thirty-seven horses he operated 
upon, the sires of five, at least, were cryptorchids. But in these 
stallions the anomaly only existed on one side—at least it could 
not be abdominal on both sides, as such animals are sterile. 
The same fact has been observed when one normally situated 
testicle has been removed, and the other is concealed—unilateral 
cryptorchidism. 

When the testicles are retained in the abdomen, they are 
generally smaller and softer than when in the scrotum, though 
very exceptionally there is little difference. The testicles are 
merely atrophied, or their more important constituents have 
undergone fatty degeneration to a greater or lesser degree. 
Their secreting power has also undergone serious modification, 
as the semen no longer contains spermatozoa. When in the 
inguinal canal the testicle is smaller, as a rule, than when in the 
scrotum; and though in early adult life it may perform its 
function, yet it generally undergoes atrophy and degeneration at 
a later period. 

The term “cryptorchid” being applied to an animal whose 
testicles have not appeared in their natural situation at a certain 
period of life, the question arises as to when a horse should be 
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so designated. It is generally understood among veterinary 
anatomists, that the testicles are in the scrotum when the foal 
is about six months old—though instances are recorded in which 
. they have not descended until two and even three years of age. 
But it may be accepted as an established fact, that when the 
testicles are not in the scrotum at eighteen months or two years, 
the animal is a cryptorchid. 

The signs which denote this condition are known to the 
majority of men familiar with the habits of horses. Such animals, 
at an adult age especially, appear and act pretty much as if they 
were entire males ; indeed they are frequently more unsteady, 
more difficult to manage, more excitable, sexually, when among 

_other horses, and particularly mares, and are often more 
vicious, than stallions. Their viciousness only too frequently 
renders them dangerous, not only to their own, but also to the 
human species. 

These characteristics serve to indicate, in the larger number of 
cases, the existence of the anomaly ; but it may nevertheless hap- 
pen that doubts will arise in some instances, not only as to 
whether the animal is the subject of double or single cryptor- 
chidism, or whether it is inguinal or abdominal, but whether it is 
really a cryptorchid. In such cases, the veterinary surgeon who 
may be called upon to decide the question, and perhaps to 
operate, will not of course be satisfied with the general appear- 
ance and behaviour of the horse, as both might be deceptive, 
and must have recourse to a careful examination. 

A close examination of the scrotum will reveal the existence of 
cicatrices, if the animal has been castrated ; though their presence 
must not always be received as certain evidence of this, for they 
may have been fraudulently produced, or may only show that an 
unsuccessful attempt has previously been made to emasculate the 
animal. On the side at which the testicle has not descended, the 
scrotum is not salient or slightly pendulous as after castration ; 
but it has been asserted that there is often at the part where the 
testicle should be a slight round swelling, which increases in size 
when the twitch is somewhat severely applied to the nose. The 
fingers, pushed up in the direction of the inguinal canal, find it 

either empty, in the case of abdominal cryptorchidism, or occu- 
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pied by the missing testicle at a more or less accessible altitude. 
Internal taxis, or examination fer rectum, when doubt still exists, 
is an excellent means of arriving at a just conclusion, especially 
when combined with external taxis. When the wall of the in- 
testine is relaxed, the practised hand (the hand accustomed to 
explore the abdominal cavity and its contents fer rectum) can 
ascertain the state of the vaginal or inguinal ring, and with the 
hand outside also whether the testicle is in the canal, or even in 
the abdomen, especially if it should be moderately developed. 
When the inguinal opening is found to be extremely small, or 
the hand cannot feel it through the wall of the intestine, 
then it may be concluded that the testicle is in the abdomen, 
and, as has just been said, careful manipulation may discover it 
suspended in that cavity 

This examination also enables the explorer to decide whether 
the cryptorchidism is bilateral or double, or unilateral or single, - 
and right or left. 

Before attempting to operate, it is well to discover everything 
possible with regard to the existence and nature of the anomaly. 
But expert operators, such as Degive, confess that they have often 
commenced to operate without being quite confident as to 
whether they had a case of abdominal or inguinal cryptorchid- 
ism, and that they were not assured of this until after they had 
penetrated the inguinal canal. Not until the hand has been 
passed into that cavity have they been positive whether the or- 
gan they were in search of was there or in the abdomen. 

With regard to the immediate causes of cryptorchidism, we 
need not examine them in detail. The descent of the testicle 
from the abdominal cavity, as is well known, is due to the action 
of the gubernaculum testis, one extremity of which is attached to 
the epididymis, while the other passes into or forms part of the 
dartos muscle lining the scrotum. By the gradual retraction and 
atrophy of this band, the testicle is slowly drawn into the in- 
guinal canal, which itself appears to be formed by this retraction 
and atrophy of the gubernaculum. When, therefore, this retractile 
band is too feeble to exert its action, from imperfect development 
or loss of power, the testicle either continues its primary location in 
the abdomen, floating at the end of a serous fold or folds, analo- 
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gous to the suspensory ligament of the ovary in the female, but 
containing at one margin or border the vas deferens, at another 
the spermatic blood-vessels, and at a third the gubernaculum ; or 
it is adherent to the abdominal wall or adjacent organs. The 
epididymis is greatly elongated, and so detached from the testicle 
that it forms a globus, according to Degive, which the hand in- 
troduced into the abdominal cavity can easily distinguish, while 
its tail reaches nearly to the inguinal ring. 

The accompanying drawings of the position of the testicle in 
the foal will afford an idea of the nature of cryptorchidism. In 
Fig. 1 the testicle is shown as floating in the abdomen, A being 
the peritoneal fold or suspensory ligament which attaches it to 
the lumbar region, B the testicle, C the gubernaculum testis, 
and D the inguinal opening or ring. 


FIG. 1. 


In Fig. 2 the testicle, B, has been drawn towards the ring, D, by 
the gubernaculum, C’ being the internal portion of that band, and 
C its external portion which has passed into the inguinal canal. 
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FIG. 2. 


And Fig. 3 represents the testicle, B, in the inguinal canal, 
D, C, the gubernaculum having disappeared, or rather now forms 
part of the walls of the canal itself. 
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It must be remarked here that many authorities attribute 
abdominal cryptorchidism, not to the absence of the vaginal or 
inguinal canal, or defect in the gubernaculum testis, but rather to 
a disproportion between the testicle itself and this opening, which it 
should pass into ; while others, again, think that the way in which 
the testicle presents itself at the upper orifice of the canal may ope- 
rate in leading to its permanent retention in the abdominal cavity. 

Incomplete abdominal cryptorchidism differs only from the 
abdominal form by a more or less rudimentary inguinal canal 
which, according to a distinguished veterinary anatomist— 
Franck, of Munich—is very early developed, and long before 
the descent of the testicles into the scrotum, and to which he has 
given the name of frocessus vaginalis. This he describes as a 
very narrow and short canal, which is scarcely more than the 
internal inguinal ring, the walls of which are composed, as in the 
adult stallion, of an external, but atrophied cremaster; an 
internal serous layer, in continuity with the peritoneum ; and a 
middle layer, formed of white fibrous tissue, In this kind of 
cryptorchidism the canal contains, in certain cases, according to 
Degive, a more or less considerable portion of the gubernaculum, 
vas deferens, and tail of the epidymis; while in rarer cases it 
only contains a portion of the gubernaculum. 

In cases of inguinal cryptorchidism, this sheath is, of course, 
more extensive, occupying a larger portion of the inguinal space, 
and containing a testicle which is smaller than that found in the 
scrotum, or it may be atrophied ; but otherwise it is the same in 
disposition. 

These slight details will prepare the way for the consideration 
of the removal of the concealed testicle by operation. 

Apart from the danger attending the operation—danger which 
varies more or less with the situation of the testicle—there is in 
nearly every case of cryptorchidism an advantage, often very 
great, in removing the organ. When we consider the trouble- 
someness, oftentimes real viciousness, of such animals, which 
usually renders them of comparatively little value, and the 
beneficial alteration which castration brings about, there are very 
few cases indeed in which the operation may not be counselled, 
if the animal is worth the expense. 
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With regard to age, the operation is most successful as the 
horse is young ; though under two or three years the inguinal 
canal is generally so narrow that the hand cannot be easily 
introduced into it. The season of the year does not appear to 
have much influence ; though of course the operator will do 
well, if he has any choice, to select mild weather. During the 
prevalence of jany epizootic equine malady, perhaps it would be 
advisable to defer the operation. 

The only preparation necessary is that ound for ordinary 
castration. Degive speaks highly of tincture of arnica, which 
he administers during eight days before the operation, thirty 
grammes being given in the morning in a half-pint of cold water. 
To the employment of this drug he ascribes the frequent and 
complete absence of febrile reaction, notwithstanding the very 
extensive and profound lesions produced in the course of the . 
necessary surgical manoeuvres. For two days before operating 
no oats are given, and on the day of operation no food at all. 

As for the operation itself, this varies with respect to the form 
of cryptorchidism we have to deal with; that for the inguinal 
form differing considerably from the one to be adopted for the 
abdominal form. 


Operation for Inguinal Cryptorchidism. 


The operation for this form differs but little from that ot 
ordinary castration. The horse is cast and secured in the same 
way, the hind legs being drawn well downwards and outwards 
by means of the back-strap. Mr. Miles’ method of casting and 
binding the horse is good, but to me it appeared to be very 
complicated and tedious ; that operator, with all his experience, 
occupying quite ten minutes in securing the animal. As in 
castration, it is well to clean out of the sheath. 

The two chief divisions of the operation are exposing the 
testicle and removing it. The operator places himself as in 
ordinary castration. The testicle is exposed by incising its 
envelopes, which are, as already stated, the skin or scrotum, 
dartos, and the sac or vaginal sheath containing that organ. 
The skin and dartos are divided as in ordinary castration, and 
in about the same place. The incision should be from four to 
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six inches in length from before to behind; and it is perhaps as 
well to have it more forward than backward, in order to allow 
discharges to escape more readily. I have made the incision 
with an ordinary scalpel or bistoury, the skin being made tense 
on the abdomen. But this requires a light hand and great care, 
in order to guard against accidents. Degive raises a large 
transverse fold of skin over the part, and with the aid of an 
assistant, cuts through it to the necessary depth. Mr. Miles’ 
plan is better. With a small, hook-pointed knife, the inner 
margin of the hook alone being sharp, and the hook itself being 
very short, he cuts through the tense skin from before to behind, 
towards himself, to the requisite length, with neatness and speed. 
The hook is sufficiently long to cut through the integument and 
subcutaneous tissues, and no more cutting is necessary, as a 
rule, until the testicle is reached. When the scalpel or bistoury 
is employed, it is necessary to raise the outer margin of the 
wound, and by two or three cuts divide the yellow fibrous layer 
and dartos immediately beneath, and which extends over this 
region. By selecting the outer instead of the inner margin, we 
avoid wounding the somewhat large pudic veins lying in the 
prepubic region, beneath this layer. 

The external inguinal ring is reached by lacerating the loose 
connective tissue which intervenes between it and the wound, 
the tearing being effected by two fingers of each hand—the 
index and the median—introduced into the wound, and moved 
about, the fingers being slightly bent. Sometimes, though rarely, 
the knife may be required to divide some strong fibres which 
the fingers cannot tear. This finger dissection is continued 
until the hand can feel the external inguinal ring, or rather the 
internal or prepubic commissure, the most distinct part of the ring. 

One hand alone is now passed into the inguinal canal, the 
fingers being gathered into a cone-shaped mass, and pressed 
gently inwards in a semi-rotatory manner, care being taken not 
to injure the walls of the canal, especially on the inner side, 
where perforation is easy. 

In this way, dissection is continued until the fingers reach the 
bottom or cu/-de-sac of the vagino-testicular sheath containing 
the testicle, the extent of dissection depending upon the depth 
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at which this is found, and this again varying with the degree of 
descent of the testicle. 

When it is reached, the fingers are moved around it, so as to 
isolate or enucleate it as much as possible. When the testicle 
is not very high in the canal the sac is easily made tense over it, 
and divided longitudinally at the bottom; sufficient to allow the 
organ to pass through. When the testicle is high in the canal, 
however, it is difficult to make the incision, and care is necessary 
in seizing and dividing the sac. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Miles, by means of a rather long and sharp finger-nail, was 
enabled to dispense with a knife at this stage of the operation. 
I may also remark that the finger-dissection was greatly 
facilitated in his operation by the use of olive oil, which he 
poured freely over the wound, beneath the skin, when the latter 
was incised. By this means his hand—he only employed one— 
was well lubricated, and he could pass it freely towards and into 
the inguinal canal. I find that Diericx, in 1864, used water or 
oil for his hand and arm. It may also be noted that a long, thin 
arm, hand, and fingers possess a great advantage. 

The testicle being liberated and seized, may be removed 
either by direct or indirect'division. Direct division may be 
accomplished by cauterisation, torsion, scraping, or by means of 
the éraseur ; while indirect removal can be effected by Hgature 
or clams. In direct division, the écraseur is certainly to be pre- 
ferred ; but if it is not resorted to, the scraping, torsion, or the 
actual cautery will answer. Indirect removal is not desirable, 
except in very exceptional cases, as when there is inguinal 
hernia, or danger of that condition, When this is present, if 
the spermatic cord and vessels are sufficiently long, then the 
clam may be applied over them, outside the vaginal coverings. 

The wound is to be treated according to surgical principles, 
being immediately after the operation cleansed and dried. As 
a rule, it requires little subsequent attention. 

It has occupied more time to describe this operation than is 
usually required to accomplish it. If the testicle is near the 
external inguinal ring, very few minutes are necessary ; but 
the time, of course, increases as the organ is deeper in the 
canal. 
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Operation for Abdominal Cryptorchidism. 

This form of cryptorchidism is certainly the most difficult for 
the operator, and the most serious for the animal. Veterinary 
surgeons, particularly in this country, have always looked upon 
operations in the abdominal cavity of the horse with feelings 
akin to fear as to the result. But the facts now accumulated 
tend to prove that the fear has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that with skill and care very serious injury may be inflicted 
without death resulting. 

The testicle may be removed from the cavity of the abdomen 
by three principal ways, the imguinal canal, the flank, and the 
floor of the abdomen. 

The operation through the inguinal canal is that preferred, I 
have reason to believe, by Degive, and already practised, 
according to Van Seymortier, by the Flemish castrators in 1832. 
It appears that about this period horses were so numerous in 
Flanders, and the expense of keeping them so high, that their 
value became exceedingly low, and consequently hundreds fell 
into the hands of the knackers, who bought them for their skin 
and other debris. This diminished value gave the castrators 
an opportunity for practising the best method of emasculating 
horses affected with one or other form of this anomaly. This 
operation is also that adopted generally, if not altogether, I 
believe, by Mr. Miles. Van Seymortier estimated the mortality 
from it as one in eight ; while Parret, a Belgian castrator, who 
asserted that he operated on an average of forty such horses 
every year, put down his loss at ten per cent. Diericx and 
Degive, however, have been more fortunate even than this. 

The procedure is, up to a certain stage, the same as that for 
the other form. The prepuce is to be well cleaned out the 
previous evening, and the other precautions already mentioned 
adopted. The horse is thrown and placed on his back, the two 
legs on each side being fastened together, and drawn down to 
the level of the elbow, by means of a back-strap, so as to leave 


- the inguinal space free, and prevent the hand or arm being 


severely compressed in the inguinal ring during the struggles of 
the animal. Diericx and Degive have often operated or the 
horse when lying on the side—the position usually chosen for 
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castration ort the Continent—opposite to that from which the 
testicle had to be removed, the limb being flexed as much as 
possible. When the testicle had been seized, and was brought 
outside the body, the trunk of the animal was then turned 
almost on the back, and maintained there by a bundle of straw 
placed on the under-side. 

The external inguinal ring is reached in the manner already 
described, and the precautions adopted for preventing the 
formation of needless or too extensive lacerations, particularly 
anteriorly, by working towards the internal or prepubic com- 
missure. When this ring has been arrived at, the operator 
has to form an artificial canal or direct communication 
between it and the abdominal cavity. For this purpose, the 
external ring has to be dilated, and a passage to the abdomen 
effected. On the manner in which this passage is made, and the 
direction it takes, must largely, if not altogether, depend the 
success of the operation. The external opening is, of course, 
constituted by the inguinal ring, but the internal or abdominal 
must not correspond to the internal ring; as if it does, Degive 
assures us, hernia of the intestine is almost certain to follow. 
The superior or internal opening should therefore be made 
through the peritoneum, at one side, and in the vicinity of the 
sub-lumbar region, in front of the external iliac artery, and on 
the surface and near the posterior extremity of the small psoas 
muscle. In this situation hernia is almost impossible. 

The object is, therefore, to. make an artificial canal, the inferior 
opening of which shall be constituted by the dilated external 
inguinal ring, the superior opening by a peritoneal laceration 
necessarily of variable form and extent, situated laterally, and. 
near the sub-lumbar region; with two walls—an anterior, formed 
by the small oblique muscle of the abdomen and peritoneum, 
and a posterior, constituted by the crural aponcurosis lying on 
the muscles of the anterior crural region, with two commissures, 
each resulting from the union of this aponeurosis with the small 
oblique muscle and peritoneum. The advantage of this pro- 
cedure consists chiefly in the fact, that as soon as the hand is 
withdrawn from the inguinal canal, the small oblique muscle, 
submitting to the natural pressure of the intestines, immediately 
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assumes its normal position, and almost completely closes the 
opening or openings the hand has made. Degive, to whom I 
have so often referred, and who has almost identified this opera- 
tion with his name, prefers it to any other, and well describes it. 

As usual, the operator is placed behind the animal, with one 
hand and arm (right or left, according to the side to be operated 
upon) smeared with olive oil, or moistened with arnicated water. 
The fingers, gathered into a cone shape, are introduced into the 
external inguinal ring, and pushed slowly and steadily, in a 
rotary manner, in the direction of the canal or external angle of 
the hip, pressing lightly on the crural arch. In this way a 
passage is at first made through the internal inguinal ring, then 
through the space succeeding it, and finally reaches the peri- 
toneum, through which the fingers can feel the intestines. The 
peritoneum is perforated by the pressure of one of the fingers, 
and the opening is enlarged sufficiently to admit two, three, or 
more fingers, or the whole hand, into the abdominal cavity. 

In this operation the operator has to exercise patience, tact, 
and fortitude. When the hand is once introduced into the 
inguinal canal, it is liable to be severely compressed by the 
external ring, through the violent action of the abdominal 
muscles and the struggles of the hind limb. And even in old 
horses, or those upon which attempts have been already made to 
remove the testicle, there is sometimes much difficulty experienced 
in passing the hand through the external ring. The hand, and 
often the arm also, is fatigued or paralysed, and rendered help- 
less by the compression to which it is subjected. The ring 
sometimes grips it like a vice, so that the operator not unfre- 
quently loses heart and confidence, or blunders helplessly he 
knows not where, when, with a few minutes more of judicious 
manipulation, he would have achieved complete success. When 
the hand is overcome by fatigue it is well to rest for a few 
seconds, and even to withdraw the arm from the abdominal 
cavity or inguinal canal until sufficiently recovered to commence 
again. This may have to be done two or three times before the 
operation is completed. The most successful operator is he who 
remains perfectly calm, acting deliberately and judiciously, and 
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knowing well the anatomy of the region, has a good sense of 
touch. 

In the majority of cases it is only necessary to introduce 
three fingers through the peritoneal opening, in order to seize 
the testicle, or part of the epididymis, and pull it through into 
the canal. But if the organ cannot be found so readily, there 
should be no hesitation in plunging the entire hand into the 
abdominal cavity, where it is generally found near the opening, 
either in front or a little below it. Should the omentum or 
intestines intervene, they must be pushed out of the way until 
either the testicle, epididymis, or the suspensory band already 
described, is laid hold of. Of the three borders of this band, the 
most easy to distinguish is the posterior, to which is attached the 
vas deferens, which may sometimes serve as a guide, in difficult 
cases, in finding the testicle or epididymis. Slow and continuous 
traction must be employed in dragging one or other of these 
parts through the opening externally. If the epididymis is alone 
pulled at, the testicle soon follows into the inguinal canal and 
appears outside. The organ may then be removed by means of 
the &raseur, torsion, or the actual cautery. If there is no reason 
to apprehend hernia of the intestine or omentum, the wound 
need not be sutured. When this accident is apprehended, some 
operators employ three or four sutures, which are removed in 
twenty-four hours; while others push a large pledget of tow or 
lint steeped in oil to a depth of four or five inches into the 
canal, and put two sutures through the skin over it. This plug 
is removed after forty-eight hours. 

The animal is well cleaned about the wound, thighs, and 
abdomen, and then allowed to get up. The body is com- 
fortably clothed, and the horse placed in a quiet stable or loose 
box free from draughts. The diet should be light. Degive 
recommends a dose of tincture of arnica every day for a short 
time. Nearly always there is considerable swelling of the 
sheath, inner aspect of the thighs, and beneath the abdomen as 
far as the chest. 

This may be dispersed by the application of a vesicant. A 
passage should be kept open in the wound for the escape of pus, 
etc., and cleanliness must be observed. Hernia, should it un- 
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fortunately occur, must be combated in the best manner possible, 
either by sutures through the wound after the intestine has been 
returned, or through the anterior lip of the ring and crural arch, 
by means of a curved needle. 

Peritonitis must be treated as for that serious malady. Diericx, 
according to Degive, has successfully treated several cases by the 
administration of oil of turpentine, internally, in large doses, as 
well as its application externally. 

The operation by incision of the flank is of old date, and has 
not been much resorted to in the equine species. Nevertheless, 
the successful cases recorded prove that it is not invariably 
mortal ; though looking at the preference given to that by the 
inguinal canal by far the largest number of operators, it cannot 
be recommended except in very special circumstances—as when 
the testicle is placed too near the lumbar region to be reached ‘by 
that canal. 

The horse is secured in a standing position in the stocks, and 
the incision takes place in the hollow between the haunch and 
last rib, the opening being made by a simple cut through the 
integument and muscles, or by a dissection of the muscular 
layers one by one, according to the direction of their fibres, as 
described in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for August, 1880. The 
opening should be sufficiently large to admit the hand, which, 
introduced into the abdomen, pushes the intestines out of the 
way, and discovers the testicle suspended in the inguinal region. 
The organ is gently withdrawn through the wound, and removed 
after the manner already described. The wound is then closed by 
double suture—muscular and cutaneous, if the incision has been 
direct through the skin and muscles; cutaneous only if the 
opening has been effected by dissection of the muscular layers. 

In order to avert serious consequences,.it has been advised to 
apply an active cantharidine vesicant over the wound. 

The third method, by incision of the floor of the abdomen, has 
been tried in France, and somewhat extensively practised in 
Denmark by the castrators of that country. Professor Stockfleth 
informs us that Pedersen, a well-known Danish castrator, per- 
formed it twenty-five times, with only eight deaths; and Jensen 
in thirty-two cases only lost four, 
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The animal is cast and placed on its back, and the incision is 
made a little in front of the inguinal space, and parallel to the 
greater axis of its external opening, the form and extent of the 
aperture being the same as in the flank operation. The wall of 
the abdomen is cut directly through ; the hand is passed into 
the abdomen, and the testicle sought for, seized, and removed as 
in that operation. An assistant prevents the escape of the in- 
testines during the operation. Strong sutures close the wound, 
and these are supported by strips of glue or other adhesive 
plaster, with a wide bandage round the body. The after-treat- 
ment and attention are the same as for the flank operation. 

This concludes what I have thought is necessary to draw 
attention to an operation which had been altogether overlooked 
in this country until a short time ago, but which offers a grand 
opportunity for the veterinary surgeon to display his skill and 
utility in the domain of surgery. To Degive modern veterinary 
surgery is indebted for its resuscitation—if such a term may be 
employed—and to him I owe much of the descriptive details 
given in this paper. I trust that we shall, before long, have the 
operation domiciled in these islands, and thus have removed 
from us what has been something of a reproach. 


“SORE BACKS” AMONG ARMY HORSES. 


BY JAMES LAMBERT, F.R.C.V.S., INSTRUCTOR, ARMY VETERINARY 
SCHOOL, ALDERSHOT. 


“SORE backs,” or “saddlery galls,” are very common during 
active service ; in fact, except under extraordinary circumstances 
they ‘may, without exaggeration, be said to incapacitate more 
horses of the mounted branches of the service than all other 
causes put together. This is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the different accoutrements and great weight which the 
troop-horse has to carry. The subject is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and demands the greatest attention from all concerned in 
the efficiency of an army. 

Every one knows how troublesome sore backs are; therefore 
no pains should be spared to prevent them. To this end, the 
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first points to be attended to are, that the saddlery is in good 
order, and fits well in every part ; that it, and the different things 
attached to it, are properly put on; that the breastplate and 
crupper are not too tight; and that the valise lies evenly, and 
does not come down on the horse’s loins, if it does it will chafe 
them. On the march, the men’s riding should be watched. If 
they sit in a loose, slovenly, and slouching style, lolling first on 
one side and then on the other, sore back will be a probable 
result. It is a very good plan, when practicable, and if the nature 
of the service admits of it, to call a halt about two miles after 
marching off, when every man should dismount and carefully 
look round his saddlery, to see that all is right. The shoes of 
the horse should also at the same time be examined. When the 
march has ceased, the saddle should not be taken off for some 
time after the arrival of the troops at the barracks, camp, or 
halting-place. The time allowed varies from an hour to an hour 
and a half, or two hours, but if left on long, they can with great 
advantage to the horse be lightened by taking off cloaks, valises, 
and other articles of equipment. 

If numnahs (felt saddle-cloths) are used, they should be kept 
as dry and clean as possible. They are very liable to become 
dirty, and to have parts hard and caked from soaking of the 
perspiration, or from irritation, causing an exudation in patches 
from the skin. When in this state, the men should not be allowed 
to scrape them, as they will sometimes do, for such treatment 
will much injure, and speedily render them useless. When either 
wet or dirty, numnahs should be spread out to dry, and this 
being accomplished, the caked sweat and dirt should be beaten 
out with a small light stick. A felt numnah should be sufficiently 
thick—more than half an inch, which should be the minimum; 
it will be very advantageous to have it much thicker. If too 
thin, sore backs will be probable. Sometimes from constant 
rubbing the numnah gets worn away, or frayed under the panel 
of the saddle, and if then used, the back at that part will soon 
get “fired,” or chafed, and such an affair often takes some time 
to get well. To ensure that numnahs are in a proper state, and 
that none of the above-named faults exist, it is most important 
that they receive the special daily inspection of officers, and 
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especially so during active service. When a numnah gets chafed 
or worn out, no time should be lost in changing it. 

Leather numnahs require very great care. We condemned 
them after a good and fair trial in the 17th Lancers. They 
usually answer well in private stables, where much trouble is 
taken about them, and where every numnah is well cut, and made 
of good seasoned leather. But where a contractor supplies a 
large quantity, they are likely to be uneven in quality, and the 
same numnah may have such faults as will surely cause sore 
back; for instance, one part of the leather will be hard and 
thick, and another thin and soft. ;Then, on the march, or during 
a campaign, the men sometimes will not, and often cannot, take 
the necessary trouble to keep them in proper order. To do so 
requires much time and nice treatment, such as is almost im- 
possible during the rough work of a campaign. Some leather 
numnahs will bag in the soft places, and others will get so hard 
and dry as to crack wide open in many places; while some will 
come down on the withers and cause soreness. For all these 
reasons I would not advise the leather numnah for military pur- 
poses. It may, however, be added, that if used it must be kept 
clean, and in proper order, by means of soap and the usual 
appliances, like other harness. 

I strongly advocate a blanket—a good large one, fawn-coloured, 
from six to eight pounds weight—for active service, instead of 
the numnah. There is, however, much difference of opinion on 
this point. We found, in the 17th Lancers during the Zulu 
campaign, the following to be the advantages of the blanket. It 
furnished a much-needed warm covering for the horse at night. 
Horses often fall away in condition very rapidly at first during a 
campaign—so much so, that saddles which fit them very well in 
barracks will become much too large, and consequently a prolific 
source of sore backs. A numnah has very little effect in com- 
pensating for this reduction of condition, but the blanket I re- 
commend can be doubled as often as requisite, and so the saddl: 5 
by this means, can be made to fit. 

The question will at once occur, But how about the men fold- 
ing the blankets in the dark ? The men of the 17th Lancers were 
constantly obliged to fold them and saddle in the dark, but I do 
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not remember our attributing any “backs” to wrinkling or bad 
folding, and a strict inquiry was always made to ascertain the 
cause of any sore. It was our custom, when a horse got a sore 
back with a numnah, to discontinue it and substitute a blanket. 
I can recall to mind many instances where a sore back having 
occurred with a numnah, a blanket was ordered, and the injury 
gradually got well without the horse’s work being stopped. Such 
cases would with a numnah, have become rapidly worse. Then 
again, we can so easily alter the fit of a saddle by changing the 
folding of the blanket, making it thicker where it comes in front, 
or other parts as desired. 

The objections to blankets are, the trouble of folding, and 
the care requisite to do it properly—two objections not tenable 
for soldiers soon learn to do it well in the dark. It is, however, 
rarely so dark that we cannot see a little. Another objection is 
the weight ; but I am an advocate for some weight in the blanket, 
and a light one I think undesirable. If light, it will be useless, 
or nearly useless, to keep the horse warm at night, and to fold so 
as to obviate undue pressure of the saddle. Its weight, other- 
wise, I think quite a secondary consideration. The troop-horse 
‘easily carries his present load, and a stone, or even two, does not 
appear to make much difference to him. Besides, we must re- 
member that we cannot sacrifice utility to lightness, and for this 
reason it becomes a question whether the present saddle can be 
much reduced without interfering with its capability to carry the 
rider and the numerous articles of equipment it has to sustain. 

Another objection, and I think the only one that requires 
seriously to'be met, is that the blanket, when on'the horse during 
the night, may be rolled on if he lies down, and that it may, if 
the weather be wet, thus be saturated, or partially covered with 
mud. Being plastered with mud, in the event of a “turn out,” 
it would have to be folded and put on the back in that state. 
This looks a formidable business, but it is only so in appearance. 
The blanket can rarely get so muddy as all that ; the number 
of wet days is really few, and a blanket does not take so long to 
dry as is supposed—in fact, it soon dries if spread out, and, 
furthermore, in a real campaign the same regiment is not always 
moving about—sometimes it will be in the same place for days, 
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or maybe weeks. If the nights are cold, I consider a good large 
blanket equivalent to an extra feed of oats per diem in saving 
expenditure of strength and animal heat, and, in addition, there 
is the gain in comfort to the horse. 

In a book published by General George Hanger in 1814, he 
says :—“In the British Legion Cavalry in America, we had no 
sore backs ; for a blanket six or eight times doubled was always 
laid on the horse’s back under the saddle.” He continues, “ All 
our cavalry on service should have a blanket, eight times doubled, 
under the saddle. It is of great utility, for with care you never 
will have a horse with a sore back.” He exaggerates in saying 
“never,” for in spite of all care, sore backs will occur. 

Qn active service, very much may be done in the way of pre- 
vention by vigilance and care on the part of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men. Every day the non-commissioned 
officers should examine the back of each horse in their immediate 
charge, and besides, each man should examine the back of his 
own horse in the way I am about todescribe. I would also say, 
that during active service every horse’s back should likewise be 
examined once a day by the officers, and for this there are good 
and sufficient reasons. If left altogether to the non-commissioned 
officers, it will, from various causes unnecessary to state here, be 
done in an irregular manner, and often not at all, and if left to 
the men alone will be very frequently neglected. Each horse’s 
back should be examined when he has been groomed, and is 
consequently cool, by passing the palm of the hand gently against 
the hair over every part of the skin with which the saddle or 
accoutrements have been in contact. Any swellings, tumours, 
lumps, or sores, however small, will thus be at once detected, 
-and we cannot make sure of discovering them in any other way. 
If the hand is only rubbed in the direction of the hair, or if the 
eye alone be trusted to, many things will be missed ; therefore 
the hand must be passed.agaiust the direction in which the hair 
lies. All gummy, matted hair must be at ence attended to. 
Frequently, small spaces of the hair will be found what I may 
call gummy, or caked, er matted ; a space, perhaps about half an 
inch or more in diameter, will look as if a little gum had been 
poured on it, or as if caked with dried perspiration. These 
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matted parts must, without unnecessary delay, be thoroughly | 
well washed and cleansed with soft-soap and warm water ; for if 
only brushed, or if left alone, a hard cake will be formed, and 
sore back will be the consequence. If during the examination 
any scurfy parts are detected, they also must be softened and 
thoroughly removed by soft-soap and warm water ; the soldier, 
at the same time, dislodging and picking off the thickened scurf 
with the points of his fingers, so that none remains. These 
gummy, matted, scurfy parts cannot be too much sought after 
and removed, for they are the most prolific cause of sore backs, 
therefore I regard a daly examination by officers as of the 
greatest importance. To examine fifty horses, by passing the 
hand over the skin of the back as above described, would not 
take any officer more than twenty minutes. I say officers, because 
if left to others it will, from various causes, often be neglected ; 
and if the commanding officer occasionally examines the backs 
in this way, it will have an instructive effect. It is essential to 
remember that the hand must be passed against the direction of 
the hair: if this be forgotten, concealed places will often be 
overlooked. The smallest swelling, sore, or unusual appearance 
of a horse’s back, should receive attention, and, if necessary, it 
should be reported as soon as discovered. Very often such 
unusual appearances will be observed as soon as the saddle is 
taken off, and a rag moistened with salt and water, or water 
alone, and applied as soon as the part has been well washed, 
will frequently have a beneficial effect. 

It is very important that saddles should be minutely inspected 
every day during active service, to see that the lining, stuffing, 
and other parts are in a proper state, and they should be im- 
mediately refitted to any horse that has been galled. Punishing 
men by making them walk on the march because their horses 
have got sore backs, is sometimes questionable policy ; for in 
many cases, unless combined with strict daily inspection, it will 
lead to concealment, and I have seen very bad backs arise from 
this cause. 

“ Sitfasts” show that the sore is of some duration, and there- 
fore indicate neglect. A sitfast is a piece of nearly dead, 
partially separated, leathery skin, attached by a very strong 
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living central part or fibrous root to the subcutaneous tissue. It 
will not separate spontaneously ; therefore, in such a case there 
should be no dawdling, but it should be at once dissected out. 
In order to do this with quickness and facility, the operator 
must have a sharp knife and a strong, biting pair of forceps. 
The part must be cut out deep enough to eradicate the dark-red, 
leathery portions underneath. This being accomplished, a great 
aid to the cure is afterwards to keep the sore soft with oil, for to 
allow sores of the back to become hard much retards the healing 
process. A good dressing is carbolized oil—that is, oil mixed 
with a very little carbolic acid. If a saddle is worn on a sitfast 
without the latter being dissected out, the mischief will extend, 
and an abscess will form under the part. As hinted before, sit- 
fasts do not come in a day, and are a sign of a neglected sore, 
therefore their occurrence should be somewhat severely noticed. 

Serous Abscesses ; Puffy Swellings of the Withers.—They are 
sometimes only about the size of a small nut, or walnut ; at others, 
the size of a cricket-ball, or even larger. They are often pro- 
duced by a lock of the mane getting under the saddlery at 
this part; therefore, if such be considered the cause, the mane 
should be cut away for six inches, or more if necessary. At 
other times they are produced by the cloak-straps, or by the 
pressure of the numnah, or by the saddle itself. These cases 
of puffy swellings of the withers are often very trouble- 
some. Small ones may be fomented or poulticed, and will 
often disappear. Sometimes small swellings can be dissipated 
by the application of a stimulating liniment. If large, and evi- 
dently containing fluid—detected by touch-palpation—it is best 
to puncture them at the lowest part with a sharp knife, and 
allow the fluid to drain off. This will very often effect a speedy 
cure ; but in other cases, unless the puncture be enlarged and 
kept open, the part quickly re-fills, and then it has to be again 
opened. In some cases a puncture is not sufficient, anda seton 
becomes necessary ; and in others it is requisite to lay the parts 
well open. Ifa serous abscess of the withers, or any other part, 
has been laid open, it may be necessary to cauterize its lining 
membrane ; but it must be done with discrimination, or a callus 
will form, which may have to be cut away. In these, and all other 
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severe cases, the assistance, if obtainable, of the veterinary 
surgeon is necessary, and of course that officer will be best able 
to judge what horses with sore backs can be safely worked, and 
under what conditions. It is almost unnecessary to say that if 
the saddle is again used in these cases before the part has 
thoroughly got well, or unless the saddle is so altered that it can- 
not possibly touch the injured place or its immediate vicinity, 
a recurrence of the mischief will ensue. Sometimes small swell- 
ings or tumours can be dissipated by the application of a 
stimulating liniment. 

Abscess—purulent—of the withers is a still more serious form of 
sore back. In such cases the withers sometimes swell enormously, 
and corded lymphatic vessels are seen, the parts being excessively 
painful when touched. Touch-palpation will show whether pus 
is present or not. If detected, or even if suspected, it is best to 
puncture with, in the first instance, a thin sharp knife, or scalpel, 
and if pus be present, a free, open, dependent orifice must be 
made. If the bones—the spines of the dorsal vertebre—are 
much injured, as they sometimes are, it may be necessary to 
scrape them, or even remove a portion by the knife or bone 
forceps, but such are aggravated cases, which the veterinary 
surgeon will treat according to the varying circumstances. In 
the absence of veterinary assistance, it is necessary to remember 
the importance of making a dependent orifice, so that the pus 
may run off as it forms, and the parts should be frequently and 
thoroughly washed and cleansed. 

Abrasions or sores in the hollow on either side of the withers, 
and under the panels and other parts, are of common occurrence. 
They should be treated by being well washed with soft-soap and 
warm water, and the immediate neighbourhood of the sore should 
also participate in this washing—a remark which applies generally 
to saddlery galls. It is a good plan to do this washing daily if 
required. The sore may afterwards be dressed with some mild 
astringent ; salt and water will do as well as anything, but it 
should be borne in mind, that if any sore of the back is getting 
unduly hard, it should be often dressed with oil. 

Sometimes there are sores caused by the valise, frequently 
from its not having been properly fixed to the saddle. These 
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sores must be treated in the same manner as those just described. 
Sometimes a part of the back is not actually raw, but is chafed, 
or “ fired,” as the men term it, by the saddle or valise. In such 
cases the skin is hot and tender, and covered with small pimples 
or elevations. The treatment consists in the long-continued 
application, for fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, of soft-soap 
and warm water, the soldier at the same time picking off with 
the points of his fingers any loose or detached scurfy portions of 
the epidermis or outer skin. Ifa soothing dressing be deemed 
necessary, a good one can be made of Liquor Plumbi and olive 
oil. I have, however, nearly always found that the fomenting or 
softening process quickly removes the irritation of the skin, and 
is followed by speedy recovery. In these cases of chafing—and 
the same may be said of other sores—a piece of linen or rag 
kept wet and laid on the skin, will prevent irritation from the 
woollen blanket when it is worn at night. In most instances, 
however, the blanket does not appear to irritate. 

In the Zulu campaign, among the colonial horses and Caffre 
and Basuto ponies, we had a great number of sore backs, 
just where the middle of the cantle of the saddle, from bad con- 
struction, came down on the spine. These cases were almost 
always severe, some awfully so, and usually the skin of the parts 
was much underrun, forming what may be described as cups 
holding pus. In such cases, free and bold incisions were 
necessary, so as to make dependent drains and give exit to the 
matter. In some—in fact, in very many instances—the knife had 
to be freely used on the tissues underneath, which were often in 
a gangrenous state. With the Caffres and Basutos it was often 
a matter of necessity to ride their horses with such backs when 
not very bad, and they then “ chambered ” the saddle, so that no 
pressure could come on the injury, or parts near it. This chamber- 
ing of the saddle is often advantageous for sore backs. It must 
be carefully and intelligently done, and in the right place, so 
that the edges of the hollow do not come on or near the sore. 
Chambering the saddle is often most negligently done, and there- 
fore great care should be observed that it is properly executed 
before it is decided to again use the saddle. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that in all cases of sore backs the cause of the 
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injury should be sought out and, if possible, removed. If the 
cause be not removed, it is obvious that if again allowed to 
operate, the mischief will recur; therefore, a saddle which has 
produced a sore back should be altered without delay, and 
should, before being used, be inspected by an officer, to see that 
the alteration has been well carried out. Kn wledge and much 
experience are required to fit and also to alter a saddle judi- 
ciously ; therefore, it appears to me that a more extended and 
special training in these matters would be advantageous to 
saddler sergeants. 

Sometimes in young horses in this country (the United King- 
dom), small tumours, about the size of marbles, are seen on the 
withers, back, or loins, and after a few days a hole is observed 
in them, from which a grub, maggot-like in appearance, the 
larva of one of the gadflies (Zstrid@), makes its escape. Very 
often the grubs are squeezed out by those in attendance on the 
horse. It is scarcely necessary to say that, if the saddle is used 
while the larva are yet in the skin, nasty sores will be the result. 
Their maturation and escape must therefore be waited for. 
Sometimes their exit is much retarded, when a slight incision 
may be made, and they may be squeezed out. After their 
escape the parts merely require to be kept clean, and then they, 
as a rule, get rapidly well. If not, fomentations are very useful. 

A paper on Sore Backs would be incomplete without some 
allusion to girth galls, which are abrasions or sores produced 
by the girth. They may, or may not, be caused by bad saddling. 
Some horses are so formed that it is very difficult to prevent them. 
The ribs of such animals swell out suddenly just behind the 
elbow, and thus force the girth to lie too close to that joint, with 
the very probable result of a chafe. In all mounted corps, 
horses are pointed out which readily gall. The best preven- 
tive, after careful saddling, is a web girth, or better still, and 
what is nearly always effectual, an Australian girth. The treat- 
ment of girth galls is simple enough; but if they are bad it is 
sometimes a tedious affair. If there is swelling, fomentations 
must be employed to take away the inflammation, and the sore 
should be dressed with salt-and-water, or some other mild 
astringent. If it shows a tendency to harden, it should be 
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softened by the daily application of oil, the part having been 
well washed and dried before it is applied. Ifa sitfast forms, 
it must without delay be cut out. Sometimes a thickened, callous 
piece of skin has, from repeated galling, formed on the part, and 
if it causes abrasion, it is usually the ane plan to excise it, 
and then treat as a simple wound. 

In conclusion, I would again urge the necessity for careful daily 
inspection of all parts of the saddlery, and of the backs of the 
horses, by the responsible officers during active service. 


ANTE-PARTUM HAEMORRHAGE—PLACENTA 
PRAVIA—IN THE MARE AND COW. 


BY A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BANFF, N.B. 


I THINK the following cases worthy of record for two reasons: 
namely, on account of their rarity, and the uncertainty as to the 
actual cause of such occurrences. There is another kind of azte- 
partum hemorrhage (Metrorrhagia) in the mare and cow, which, 
however, is almost always fatal; but I hold that the two cases 
here recorded were quite as different in their cause and nature 
as they were in their termination from this fatal Metrorrhagia. 
The latter may be set down as the accidental ante-partum hzmorr- 
hage of the human obstetrist, while the former (as here recorded) 
may quite correctly be noted as the unavoidable ante-parium 
hemorrhage, or the placenta praevia (?) of the human subject. In 
the accidental form the hemorrhage may take place at any part 
of the uterus ; but in the unavoidable form it occurs only at or 
near the cervix or os uteri. In the latter form the placenta, or 
part thereof, near the cervix or os, loses hold of the matrix ; 
and the hemorrhage takes place either from matrix or placenta, 
or partly from both—medical authorities differ. With these 
prefatory remarks, I will now record what occurred in my prac- 
tice during.the spring of 1879. 

CasE 1. JMare.—I was asked to attend a mare to-day (17th 
February), which was over nine months gone with foal, because 
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she was discharging much blood. On examination, I found the 
same to be arterial blood; but, as the mare was apparently in 
perfect health and had no pains, I neither thought it necessary 
to thoroughly explore Jer vaginam, nor adopt any precautionary 
measures, further than advising the owner to be careful in work- 
ing her. The discharge continued for rather more than a day, 
and then ceased entirely. The mare foaled a strong healthy 
foal on the 15th of April, having gone her full time. 

Now I see no reason to doubt that this was a case of unavoid- 
able ante-partum hemorrhage, or placenta previa, and was the 
result of some distension or looseness about the cervix or os 
uteri, from some unknown and unavoidable but non-accidental 
cause, whereby the parts immediately within the os and cervix 
became detached, and thus allowed or caused a flow of arterial 
blood from the matrix at that point. This is the only way to 
account for the discharge of arterial blood in this case, as I made 
myself certain that the vagina was in a perfectly normal condi- 
tion. 

CASE 2. Cow.—I was consulted to-night (17th March), as to 
a nice young polled cow, a fortnight from her time of calving. I 
found she had been yesterday and to-day discharging large 
quantities of clotted blood. This commenced with arterial 
blood, but latterly changed to venous, which finally became 
mixed with some of the usual uterine fluids ; the cow ultimately 
giving birth to a living calf the same night, or rather early next 
morning. In this case there was an entire absence of calving 
pains up to a short time before delivery, the os and cervix uteri 
being but very partially dilated ; so much so was this the case, 
that I am certain the clotted blood must have become coagulated 
in the vagina, after escaping from the uterus fer cervix and os. 
I was not present when she calved, but left orders to explore 
whenever pains were present, which was very successfully done. 

This was only the cow’s second calf; and I attended her on 
the 2nd April, 1878, for severe fost-partum hemorrhage—a fact 
which made the owner all the more alarmed at the ante-partum 
hemorrhage of 1879. This time, however, the cow made a good 
recovery, no hemorrhage occurring after delivery. 

I am inclined to assert that this was a case of pure placenta 
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previa, with unavoidable ante-partum hemorrhage ; and without 
doubt the comparatively speedy delivery saved the lives of both 
mother and offspring. This often occurs, or rather is brought 
about, in human practice, with equally successful results. 

General Remarks——Although confining myself to the two 
cases above recorded, I have met with a good number of others 
of a similar nature, where the hemorrhage took place zimmediately 
prior to delivery, and where delivery was zimmediately followed 
by a cessation of the hemorrhage. In such cases the cause of 
the hemorrhage was identical with that of those recorded ; 
namely, the placenta becoming detached near the cervix uteri. 
This leads one to inquire why hemorrhage does not take place 
at every partial or complete dilatation of the cervix and os uteri. 
The answer is quite simple : nature has made the necessary pro- 
vision to obviate snch an untoward and disagreeable, not to say 
dangerous, precursor to delivery ; for in every normally complete 
pregnant uterus the placenta is without attachment in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cervix, thus allowing all necessary expansion of 
the cervix without interfering with the placental circulation. It 
is, therefore, only in cases of abnormally attached placente, pla- 
centule, accessory placentule, or placentular tufts, according to 
the class of patient, that we caz meet with true Placenta previa. 

I say true placenta previa, because I cannot admit under this 
category cases (not at all uncommon) where, having a dead 
foetus, we find the whole feetal placenta, or part thereof, coming 
away before delivery. I have met with many instances of this 
sort in the mare, cow, and ewe; and this not only in abortion, 
but also in delivery at full maturity. In the autumn of 1876 I 
had a curious case of this sort. I was sent for to extract the 
after-birth from a mare which had aborted. I found this par- 
tially outside, hanging to the extent of a foot or thereby. The 
owner had his servants away ina grass field where the mare had 
been grazing, searching for the foal! I asked him to call them 
home, as it was likely the foal was still zz utero! This turned out 
to be the truth, for with little difficulty I extracted a five-months- 
grown foetus, which had been dead for some time. I recorded 
a somewhat similar instance in the Journal two years ago, where 
the mare was over nine months gone with foal. 
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TRIPLE GESTATION IN A MARE. 
BY THE SAME. 


QUITE recently, I was called to a mare suffering from after-pains 
and placental retention. The mare was nine months and a fort- 
night gone with foal, and had thrown twins a few hours before I 
was called. On my arrival at the farm (some three miles away), 
I was told that the mare was very ill; so I proceeded imme- 
diately to the stable, where I found my patient lying with a third 
foalbehind her! The poor little creature was alive, as was also 
the previous or second one at birth, the first foetus being dead. 
As the mare was very much pained and straining severely, I 
lost no time in extracting the after-birth, which was accom- 
plished with much difficulty, and, most unfortunately, was 
followed by considerable hemorrhage, blood being expelled in 
clots. Happening to have my hypodermic syringe and morphia 
solution along with me, I at once injected subcutaneously 4} 
grains morphia (in Sol. Mur. Morph.), which had the desired 
effect, straining and hemorrhage both ceasing almost immediately. 
The mare, twenty-one years old, made an excellent recovery. I 
may mention that the same mare had twins two years ago, both 
being prematurely brought forth. 


EVERSION OF THE UTERUS IN COWS, RESULTING 
FROM PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 


BY J. MOIR, M.R.C.V.S.. ARMAGH, IRELAND. 


THIS disease, or rather irregular and dangerous act, takes 
place, as most of the readers of the Journal are aware, shortly 
after calving, or during cestrum. Its causes are generally 
known, but of late years my attention has been directed to cases 
due to a rather exceptional cause, viz., Parturient Apoplexy. I 
have seen in the latter stage of this disease, and seemingly from 
deranged spinal action, the uterus forcibly evolved, yet not 
marked by inflammation or phlebitic congestion. But to passon 
to cases more remarkable. As to the early origin of the cause, 
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I believe that it is the general opinion that Parturient Apoplexy, 
as the term even implies, can only take place some time after 
delivery. However, observation has unmistakably convinced 
me that it may take place in its genuine form at or before the 
act of parturition ; nay, even before the placental circulation is 
interrupted. This I have repeatedly witnessed ; and here I make 
a broad distinction between these and other cases of lumbar or 
pelvic weakness incidental to bovine females at this period. 
Well, the untoward occurrence takes place in the fruitless efforts 
they make to rise, the loss of muscular power being in all cases 
most marked in the hind extremities; therefore they strive to 
get up, as a horse would, when the womb rolls out. Return it 
as quickly as you may, you will soon be blighted as to any ray 
of hope you may have entertained, by the sudden accession of 
cranial derangement, and under the circumstances, energetic as 
your treatment may be, the animal dies (certainly in most cases). 
On examination you will find the uterus highly congested, but 
during life no expulsive efforts will have been observed. 

The returning of the womb being only a matter of dexterous 
manipulation known to most cattle practitioners, I shall con- 
sequently only speak of a few adjuncts which I have found of 
great use. Greasing or soaping well the uterus will make it roll 
over the arms more freely than anything I have tried. Most 
practical men consider the removal of any of the cotyledons as a 
serious mishap. Well, thanks to accident and the further 
adoption of the above hint, I now invariably, in every case where 
the womb is in a high phlebitic condition, remove a few of the 
largest of these, and in all ordinary cases with a beneficial 
result. A smart cathartic dose, a strong cataplasm to the loins, 
and, lastly, a couple of prepared strong wire nails through the 
lips of the vulva, have in my practice had the effect of allaying 
irritation and retaining the uterus 7” situ. 

Those nails I have spoken of deserve a small niche in 
veterinary practice, though made for other purposes, I know of 
nothing so well adapted for strong suture work (used in pin 
fashion). You can have them of all sizes ; they have a jagged or 
screw-like neck, a polished shank, and an angular point, which 
can easily be sharpened to pass like a needle through any tissue ; 
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in short, they are a valuable adjunct to the veterinary surgeon’s 
surgical means, and before going into the field, where he might 
expect to meet ugly wounds, he ought to have his pockets filled 
with them. 


NITRITE OF AMYL. 
BY CHARLES SHEATHER, M.R.C.V.S., LONDON. 


IN December, 1877, I was called to a bay race-mare, about eight 
miles from London, suffering from a lacerated wound beneath 
the tuft of the near fore-fetlock. I prescribed, and warned the 
owner that Tetanus might supervene. 

On visiting the case on the third day, I found the mare with 
mustard on both sides of the chest and the throat, which had 
been applied by the owner's direction, as he thought she was 
suffering from Pleurisy. She became quite tetanic. I went back 
to town and procured some Nitrite of Amyl, and on returning 
about 8 p.m., injected, subcutaneously, forty-five minims. An 
intelligent and trustworthy man, who sat up with her all night, 
told me that about midnight she became quite relaxed, ate some 
Sood, and lay down quite quietly and naturally ; on trying to rise, 
two hours afterwards, she became again quite tetanic. Isaw her 
at nine next morning ; she was down, utterly exhausted, and in 
a highly excited case. I gave another subcutaneous injection of 
forty-five minims of Nitrite of Amyl, but the mare died in half 
an hour. 

In April, 1880, I was about to start in my pony-cart on a jour- 
ney, when a man ran to the surgery, breathless and pale, to tell 
me he had just givena pint bottle of carbolic acid (commercial) 
to a horse, instead of a colic draught. I put my enema-case, 
which contains catheters and fittings for syringing out the 
bladder, into the cart, together with two gallons of oil (one of 
Tape, one of olive), which a few minutes before had arrived from 
the druggist’s, a subcutaneous syringe, and some Nitrite of 
Amyl. 

I drove rapidly to the place, which was very close at hand, 
and found the horse (a bay, 15 hands 2 inches high, six years 
old, thick set) standing in his stall, with a very anxious look, 
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spasmodic, breathing of a shallow character, profuse cold per- 
spiration, great salivation, and the whole body convulsively 
twitching. The man had given some dirty water from the same 
bottle after finding his mistake. 

In attempting to back the horse out of the stall, he reared, 
reeled sideways, and fell over in the doorway. He was pulled 
out on to a bed of straw as rapidly as possible, and while I was 
passing the male catheter as a probang—for it was evident the 
pharynx and larynx were paralysed—a van was brought down, 
its pole put from over the stable-door to its side, and a tarpaulin 
extended to form a temporary shed. I fitted the enema-pump 
to the probang, and gave about a gallon and a half of oil. The 
animal was completely paralysed and bathed in a profuse cold 
perspiration, and an incessant trembling, so violent that the 
pulse could not be taken, pervaded the whole body. Considering 
the case hopeless, as an experiment I gave one hundred minims 
of the Nitrite of Amyl subcutaneously. In ten minutes the 
trembling had ceased, and the skin began to dry. In twenty 
minutes he got up after two unsuccessful attempts, and was 
walked about seventy yards toa box. The symptoms he exhi- 
bited were very complex for several days; his urine for two 
days was of a blackish-green tint. He died on the seventh day 
from gangrene of portions of his lungs and the erosive action of 
the acid upon the mouth, pharynx, cesophagus, and stomach, 
and irritation of the bowels. The lung sphacelus I attribute to 
the dirty water from the carbolic-acid bottle passing into the 
air-passages, 

Nitrite of Amy] is worthy of a trial as an antidote to the imme- 
diate effects of carbolic acid on the system; as in this case it 
rescued from immediate death an animal which had actually 
swallowed about six ounces of commercial carbolic acid at least, 
for the contents of the bottle were emptied into his mouth. On 
his trying to expel the acid, some ran down the man’s arm, 
making him aware of his mistake. 

The following case exemplifies the treatment of Tetanus by 
subcutaneous injection of Nitrite of Amy, and it will be the more 
interesting from the fact that no other remedy whatever was used 
in the treatment of it. 
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On November 25th, 1880, a chestnut mare was taken out in 
harness, and was driven about a quarter of a mile to the first 
stopping-place, when she was noticed to be violently trembling, 
her tail elevated, and to wear an anxious and excited look ; she 
was driven back, and the yard foreman attempted to administer 
a draught, but he found her teeth nearly closed and fixed in one 
position ; she was led down to the infirmary about 11 a.m., put 
into an isolated, quiet, dark box, examined thoroughly for injury, 
her shoes removed, feet examined, but no trace of injury was 
perceptible. At 2 p.m., the head, abdominal muscles, and hind- 
quarters seemed most affected ; she was much excited; pulse 52, 
small, hard, intermittent (irregularly); temperature 100.2° F. 
She had some oatmeal gruel left with her, and she sucked about 
half of it greedily. Six p.m., pulse 48, small, indistinct, irregu- 
lar ; respirations 34; jaws firmly fixed ; incisor teeth ? inch 
apart; muscles of neck in spasm, whole body in strained atti- 
tude, the slightest noise or movement produced rapid and 
continued nictitation ; temperature 99.8° F. Ten p.m., pulse 46, 
small, irregular; respirations 36; temperature 99.6° F.; had 
passed feces of a natural condition. No treatment had been 
adopted till now, as it was wished to allow the disease to be 
firmly established. She received a subcutaneous injection of 
30 minims of Nitrite of Amyl. 11.45 p.m.—Pulse 36, very 
small, regular ; temperature 99.4° F. ; respirations 40 ; nervous- 
ness and excitement less ; sucks in gruel. 

November 26th. 9 a.m.—Pulse 40, soft ; respirations 28 ; tem- 
perature 99.4° F. Walks with less difficulty; sucks in gruel, 
linseed tea; in other respects about same as previous night. 
Injected 40 minims of Nitrite of Amyl. 6 p.m.—Pulse 48, soft 
and fuller ; respirations 28 ; temperature 99.6° F.; muscles of 
limbs less tense, no nictitation when -approached, sucks in gruel, 
etc., evacuations quite natural. Injected 60 minims of Nitrite of 
Amyl. 

November 27th. 10a.m.—Pulse 48, easily taken, soft but not 
full ; respirations 28 ; temperature 99.6° F.; spasm affects neck 
and gluteal muscles most ; muscles of face and tail more relaxed; 
feeces and urine natural. No nictitation, but eyelids convulsively 
close when she is approached. Breath sour; she drinks gruel 
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and bran greedily. Stands with near hind-leg advanced, so it 
was carefully examined again for injuries; none found. After 
injection of 60 minims of Nitrite, she became very nervous, nicti- 
tation returning; all her limbs were moved with an action like 
stringhalt. 6 p.m.—Pulse 46, soft and fuller than morning ; jaws 
still fixed ? inch apart; respirations 40; little change since 
morning, much cedema where the Nitrite has been injected ; 
evacuations regular; great excitement easily induced. Sucks 
in gruel, etc., in fair quantities. Visible mucous membranes 
slightly injected; temperature 100° F. Injected 90 minims 
Nitrite of Amyl. 

November 28th. 10 a.m.—Pulse 48 ; respirations 32; muscu- 
lar spasm increased ; temperature 102°. No difference in jaws. 
Injected 100 minims of Nitrite of Amyl. 7 p.m.—About the 
same; muscular spasm, however, more relaxed. 

November 29th.—Pulse 40, almost inperceptible, intermittent ; 
respirations 44; temperature 100.3° F. Anxiety and nervous- 
ness very great; rigidity of neck, body, and tail very marked ; 
staggers if made to move; profuse sweat round throat, between 
rami of jaws and up to ears, but zowhere else. Jaws open 2 inches, 
and can be moved laterally. She received 100 minims of Nitrite 
of Amyl. 6 p.m.—Sweat all dry; jaws remain moveable. 
Evacuations natural; tries to eat some oats; greedily takes 
fluids. 

November 30th. 9 a.m.—Pulse 44, soft, but easily counted ; 
respirations 40 ; temperature 100.6° F.; jaws remain about same 
as last night. Injected 120 minims Nitrite of Amyl. 6p.m.— 
About the same. 

December 1st—Pulse 40, tolerably fu'l and regular ; tempera- 
ture 101° F. Muscular relaxation great and general, jaws 
gaining more movement. She received 140 minims of the 
Nitrite. At 2p.m., she became again very rigid and nervous, 
but this passed off towards night. 

December 2nd. 9g am.—Muscula: spasms very intense, ner- 
vousness very great. Pulse 48, hard, thready, irregularly 
intermittent ; respirations 32; temperature 103°; gait very 
straddling ; injected 120 minims of Amyl. 6 p.m.—Off side, 
neck, muscles, and both fore-limbs very much affected, hind limbs 
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completely relaxed ; temperature 103.2° F.; injected 120 drops 
Nitrite of Amyl (making f3 gs. this day). Eats oats slowly, 
drinks gruel, etc. 

December 3rd. 11 a.m.—Better in every respect, little ner- 
vousness, hardness of muscle exists, but not spasm ; pulse, soft 
and full, 48 ; temperature 101° F. She received 120 minims of 
Amyl. Eats easily and well ; evacuations natural. 

December 4th—Improvement continues; mare much dis- 
figured by swellings at points of injection, so the Amyl (180 
minims) was given as an enema with linseed tea. Mare feeds 
well, and evacuations are normal. 

The Amy! was left off on the 18th of December, and the mare 
well fed, shod, and exercised. She was sent to work on January 
12th, 1881, and remains at work now, with no perceptible differ- 
ence save lumps, like incipient farcy-buds, existing wherever the 
subcutaneous syringe was used. 

I have tried to give Nitrite of Amyl by inhalation, but I find 
the plan unsatisfactory ; asthe operator is sure to feel an intense 
heat and flushing of the head, together with a humming in the 
ears if the Nitrite is fresh. Messrs. Burgess and Willows supplied 
me with the drug, and I have always found them ready to give 
every assistance with regard to special preparations and drugs 
whose properties are uncertain, if not prepared and preserved with 
the greatest skill and finesse. 


Gnitorial, 


HOW ARE WE PROTECTED FROM CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES? 
TuE invasion of this country by Foot-and-Mouth Disease a few months 
ago, and its comparatively rapid spread over the land until it may be 
said that every English county is now infected, raises one or two serious 
questions with regard to this and similar maladies of foreign origin. It 
has been supposed that the precautions adopted were so complete that 
it was. scarcely possible for such contagious diseases to find their way 
to our shores, and if it so chanced that they effected a landing, our 
sanitary machinery was so perfect that they could never get beyond the 
point of invasion. The last visitation of Cattle Plague unmistakably 
demonstrated our vulnerability in this respect, and it was fondly hoped 
that the lesson then afforded would not be lost, and that the flaw or 
flaws in our armour would be soundly repaired. But the recent impor- 
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tation of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and its universal dissemination over 
England, have dispelled this hope, and we are once more brought face 
to face with the question as to the sufficiency of the measures adopted 
for the protection of the country from this and such like exotic scourges. 
It is obvious that these measures are insufficient, not only to prevent 
the diseases being imported, but also—what is worse—to hinder their 
being carried everywhere over these kingdoms. | 

The fact admits of no dispute among those who understand these 
epizootics, that they never originate de novo, but owe their existence 
solely to their contagious properties, and depend for their maintenance 
entirely on their transmission from diseased to healthy animals. The 
notions promulgated by such newspapers as the Zimes with regard to 
these diseases, are certainly not those entertained by veterinary surgeons 
who have made a life-study of them, Such notions betray not only in- 
complete or defective knowledge of the contagious disorders of animals, 
but are eminently calculated to cause mischief, by diverting attention 
from those measures which will alone enable us to cope with, and, we 
trust, ultimately extinguish them. 

If Foot-and-Mouth Disease can be landed at our ports, and its germs 
disseminated therefrom over every county, what is there to hinder 
Cattle Plague from visiting us in the same manner, and creating havoc 
amongst our herds? Not only must our portal precautions be defective, 
but our inland arrangements for staying the advance of such invasions 
must be quite as inefficient. The contagium of Cattle Plague is even 
more subtle than that of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, while its immediate 
effects are far more disastrous; but this is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as the terrible and alarming fatality which attends its progress 
compels the adoption of prompt and severe measures. But though Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease is accompanied by less mortality, yet it is none the 
less a most serious scourge to our agriculture, and most damaging to 
the interests of not only those who own cattle, sheep, and pigs, but to 
the entire community. Great sacrifices have been exacted from our 
farmers in order that protection from desolating diseases might be en- 
sured, and these sacrifices have been most patiently—nay, heroically— 
borne, when we consider the ill-fortune which has dogged the progress 
of agriculture year after year. Surely it is not too much to ask that all 
these sacrifices shall not be for nought, but that measures may be 
devised and rigidly enforced which will keep out preventable diseases 
from our sea-girt shores. 


GLANDERS: THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF EQUINE 
PULMONARY NODULES.* 
BY DR. JOHANN CSOKOR, ASSISTANT AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
INSTITUTION, VIENNA. 
PULMONARY nodules are almost universally acknowledged to be associated 
with Glanders. But, from the pathological history and careful microscopical 


* Translated from the ‘CEsterreichishe Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Veterinarkunde ” (B, liv., Heft i.), by G. A. B, - 
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examination of them, I am inclined to believe that pulmonary nodules, in 
many cases at least, are perfectly innocuous and independent of the Glanders 
poison. Nodules of various sizes are found in the lungs of horses affected 
with Nasal Glanders, and not unfrequently in those which present no signs 
of that disease. The nodules are characterized by having bright-red or 
black-red zones of various extent surrounding them. They usually have a 
whitish-yellow or grey mass imbedded in their centre, which can be easily 
dislocated by aknife. These bodies are generally spoken of as pulmonary 
nodules, but they are rarely accurately described in detail, and many veterin- 
ary surgeons speak of them as G/andernodules. In reality they are nothing 
more or less than ewzboli of the pulmonary vessels. , 

There is another kind of nodules frequently found in the lung, which has 
also been similarly described. These are white, firm, hard formations, pre- 
senting no signs of irritation around them, although their origin is due to 
the same cause. 

If we now compare a section of a true Glander nodule, taken from the 
nasal mucous membrane, with one of those surrounded by a red zone in the 
lung, we shall find that they do not follow the same process of formation and 
degeneration. The Glander nodule is characterized by its centre quickly 
undergoing degenerative changes. The cellular elements—which are indis- 
tinguishable from lymphoid elements— undergo necrobiosis, and a structureless 
mass is the result. In the Glanders ulcer this detritus escapes, and at the 
oe of the ulcer this process is seen progressing. 

The other nodular formations, which are surrounded by the inflammatory 
zone, are less firm, possess a perfectly round shape, and the fibrous tissue at 
the periphery resembles, and in reality is, the middle layer of a vessel. The 
vessel surrounds a fibro-cellular mass, very likea small clot. If we examine 
several of these nodules in various stages of their development, we shall 
find an accumulation of blood-cells at the periphery (the red zone), and 
frequently extravasation into the surrounding tissue (dark-red or black zone), 
inflammation, z.c.,an escape of the white blood corpuscles out of the capillaries, 
which may be seen surrounding the nodule, in the walls of the vessel and in 
the fibrous tissue outside the vessel, forming a fibro-cellular mass. New 
blood-vessels are formed, and pass into this newly formed mass, and into the 
wall of the old blood-vessel. The fibro-cellular mass, as well as the clot-like 
portion in the centre, now separates into small irregular pieces, between the 
spaces of which the new blood-vessels penetrate ; in fact, we may say we have 
an organized thrombus. At a later stage the whole mass is highly vascular 
and nourished, and the leucocytes which normally escape from these vessels 
into the surrounding tissues alter their shape, send out processes, and form 
new connective tissue. In consequence the red zone which formerly sur- 
rounded the nodule becomes lighter in colour. Ata still later period, instead 
of a nodule surrounded by a red zone, we find a firm, dense, greyish-white 
nodule, composed of fibrous tissue. In this case it will be seen the process is 
pr gressive, whereas in the case of the Glanders nodule it is retrogessive. 
Therefore it appears to us that we are not justified in considering all nodules 
that are surrounded by a zone, or those that are white and firm, to be of a 
malignant character and produced by the Glander poison. Although other 
authors have drawn attention to these nodules in a similar manner, still | 
particularly wish to direct attention to the process of vascularization and 
organization of the thrombus, and it is on this account I send the communi- 
cation, in order that other observers may further investigate the subject. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE THIRD STOMACH 
OF RUMINANTS.* 


BY PROFESSOR DR. ELLENBERGER. 


In the “ Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche und Practische Thierheilkunde,” pub- 
lished in January last, appeared an interesting article on the above subject. 
As the most opposite opinions exist concerning the functions and the con- 
sequent condition of the contents of this viscus, we think that a translation 
of the same 2” extenso cannot fail to be of interest to the readers of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. The drawings have been kindly placed at the 
disposal of the translator by Dr. Ellenberger. ; ; 

The third stomach of Ruminants affords a study of particular interest, on 
account of its peculiar anatomical character, the leaf-formation of its 
interior, its varying sizes and proportion, and even entire absence in certain 
orders of Ruminantia, etc. Nevertheless, so far as we are aware, no work 
has yet appeared which deals especially with the functions and anatomy of 
thiscompartment. The views held concerning its functions are to be found 
in the various text and hand-books of physiology, and also in treatises 
dealing with other parts of the digestive tract of these animals. 

(Professor Ellenberger here furnishes a number of extracts from the works 
of different writers, showing the divers views held on the subject. We think 
it hardly worth while to reproduce them, more especially as he proceeds to 
summarize them in the following paragraph.) 

These extracts must suffice to show the position of the question with 
which we are about to deal. It would be useless to quote further, as none of 
the authors appear specially to have studied the matter. The opinions rest 
on no secure basis, and have been pronounced without once laying down the 
anatomical characteristics of the organ. 

Some of them agree that the omasum secretes a digestive juice, by means 
of which real digestive processes are carried on within it. Others entirely 
deny the fact. A certain number regard the third stomach in the light of an 
absorbent organ. On the other hand, there are those who say this function 
is an impossibility, considering it as a pulverizing and macerating apparatus ; 
whilst the remainder ascribe to it several attributes, the pulverization as well 
as the absorption, etc., etc. 

It is evident, therefore, that the object of each investigator must be the 
solution of the following questions :— 

1. Does the third stomach possess a digestive secretion ? 

2. How is the loss of fluid of its contents brought about? 

3. Is the omasum an absorption organ, an absorption stomach? or is the 
exsiccation of the food effected by the expression of the fluid 

4. Is the omasum a mechanical pulverizing apparatus ? 

According to my idea, an opinion as to the function of a part, especially 
if direct ere cannot be satisfactorily performed, should always be 
based on a knowledge of its anatomical arrangement. The formation and 
structure act as a guide-post in pointing out the function of an organ, and 
in many cases this knowledge alone suffices to determine it with certainty. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to a consideration of the physiology of this 
compartment, I propose first to glance at its anatomy and histology. 


I. Anatomy. 


The oval, ellipsoid omasum is situated between the reticulum and aboma- 
sum in such a manner that the greater part of its interior lies above a canal 
which runs obliquely from above downwards, leading from the second to the 


* Translated by W. F. Garside, M.R.C.V.S., Berlin. 
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fourth stomach. It is therefore placed above its two neighbouring com- 
ents. 

On its inferior wall are two openings, lying tolerably close to one another, 
and connected by a strong septa, which anteriorly and posteriorly divides 
into two pillars which serve to circumscribe the respective orifices. The 
narrow antero-superior opening leads to the reticulum ; the posterior, wider 
than the preceding, opens into the abomasum. This septa was designated 
by Wilckens the “ d7zdge.” Posteriorly its divisions form around the latter 
orifice a semicircular or horse shoe-shaped ridge—a sphincter muscle—on 
which laterally a large number of leaves terminate. There is, in addition, a 
fold which, when raised, separates like a valve the lumen of the omasum 
from that of the abomasum. It is not a genuine valve, but arises from the 
large development of the sub-mucosa, and during the contraction of the 
muscular ridges is raised in such a manner as to arrest the entrance of food 
into the omasum from the abomasum. The mucous-membrane of its two 
surfaces resembles that of the respective stomach towards which it looks, 
the anterior presenting a number of small leaves covered with minute horny 
papilla, whilst the posterior surface is soft, smooth, and spongy. The 
anterior opening is dividec into two parts—an upper, which receives the 
cesophageal groove ; and a lower, formed by the prolongation and divisions 
= = bridge ; the two parts being connected together laterally by muscular 

nds. 

Along the upper and inner surface of the so-called bridge, we notice two 
longitudinal parallel ridges, running from the second to the fourth stomach, 
enclosing between them a shallow groove, which I propose to name the 
“ omasum groove, in contradistinction to the cesophageal, of which it is by 
most anatomists regarded as a continuation. Their surface is studded with 
long, horny, pointed papillz. To the right and left of this groove, the 
mucous-membrane for a short distance presents nothing remarkable. 

Further, however, spring from the lateral and upper walls numerous folds, 
which project into the lumen of the omasum—the so-called laminz or 
leaves. They lie very close to one another, and at their bases are in contact. 
Each leaf possesses two borders, one a superior attached to the wall, the 
other free, extending towards the centrum. Some, however, project a con- 
siderable distance beyond this centrum, so that their free margins are 
much nearer to the omasum groove than those of others. , 

The space from which they spring being much less extensive than that in 
which they terminate, it would follow, were they all of exactly the same length, 
that at their origin they must be very thick, and at their termination very 
thin. Such, however, is not the case; on the contrary, the free margin, 
especially in the anterior or reticulum half,* is enlarged, and, in fact, thicker 
than at its origin from the wall. It is therefore plain that the whole of the 
leaves cannot approach to the same distance towards the centre and the 
bridge. The space would be insufficient to accommodate them. Only a 
certain proportion reach the centre, the remainder terminating much earlier. 

But further, inasmuch as the cavity of the omasum towards the centre suc- 
cessively decreases, and towards the periphery z#creases, it becomes imposs:ble 
that those leaves which do not reach as far as the centre can be of the same 
height, but must, on the contrary, end at varying distances. If the one is, 
say, three-fourths as high as the highest leaf, another will be half as high, 
and a third only a quarter as high. By this variation in the height of the 
laminz, that is, their free magins being at different distances from the bridge, 
it results that the space of this ellipsoid can be completely filled with leaves 


* For convenience, Professor Ellenberger divides the om asum into two portions, an 
anterior or reticulum half, and a posterior or abomasum ha }, 
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arising near to one another, and terminating in free extremities towards the 
centrum. 

This arrangement is best seen by making a transverse section through the 
middle of the omasum perpendicular to the long axis. The interior then 
appears as an oval, whose longest axis is from above downwards, the cavity 
being occupied by leaves, between which lie closely pressed cake-like masses 
of food. The only free space observable is that existing between the termi- 
nation of the highest leaves and the bridge, a very small one. The laminze 
originating from the middle of the oval, that is, from the greater curvature, 
are parallel to the supero-inferior diameter ; those somewhat further removed 
form an angle with the same, whose acuteness decreases in proportion as 
the leaves arise more from the side; whilst in those furthest distant from the 
middle its form becomes that of a right angle. ‘ 

A longitudinal view shows that the leaves all arise or commence at the 
reticulum-end, as a more or lessthick eminence. At a certain distance from 
the reticulum-opening they suddenly increase in height, at the same time 
becoming remarkably thin. This distance varies according to the height of 
the leaves, the highest ones arising nearest to the opening. This arrange- 
ment is such that a certain space free from leaves remains between the free 
extremities of the leaves and the omasum groove, to allow of the passage of 
material which has not passed between them. The free extremity of each, 
as already mentioned, is enlarged, this enlargement becoming less prominent 
as the lamina approaches the abomasum opening. 

The interior of the omasum is therefore divided into a number of spaces or 
niches, which are only completely open towards the orifices leading to the 
second and fourth stomachs, and partially so towards the bridge. The few 
leaves which reach the centrum divide the interior into ten to fourteen large 
compartments, which are again subdivided by others reaching scarcely so far, 
and still further by means of shorter ones. The laminz being enlarged at their 
free border, those of equal height are here in contact with one another, and 
thus close more or less completely the spaces in the direction of the bridge ; 
the smaller leaves, by virtue of this same enlargement, are in contact with the 
surface of the larger ones, The closure is still further secured by the pre- 
sence of numerous papillae, so that the material existing in the various inter- 
spaces is prevented from falling into the free cavity beneath. 

There is therefore between each two leaves aninterspace. The large wart- 
like projections or papillae which are found on the laminz are disposed in a 
tolerably regular manner. The nearer they are to the reticulum opening, the 
larger they become. They appear as firm horny points, attaining in the cow 
a height of about five millimetres, a quarter and sometimes a third of this, 
being occupied by the horny apex. The entire reticulum half of the leaves 
is studded with these large pointed papilla, being particularly numerous and 
strong near their free border. They are also found in the posterior or abo- 
masum half, but are much wider apart, lose their pointed appearance and 
gradually assume the character of pea-shaped bodies. Between these large 
pointed papillz in the anterior half are to be seen, scattered here and there, 
small rounded and less horny ones, which zzcrease in number in proportion 
as the larger ones decrease, so that they are especially noticeable and abun- 
dant on the leaves at the posterior third of the omasum. 

The surface of the leaves towards the anterior half may be, in fact, compared 
to that of a harrow, whilst that of the posterior half resembles in appearance 
a smith’s rasp or file. All the papilla are clothed with horn, but in the one 
case it forms a sharp point, in the other a mere cap. They are all so 
arranged that their base is directed forwards towards the second stomach, 
whilst their free end points towards the abomasum. 

In addition to the above, must be mentioned the presence of a number of 
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elevations on the upper ifs of the reticulum-opening, elevations which are 
entirely absent on the lower or bridge portion of the same. These elevations 
on the semi-circular part of the orifice leading to the cesophageal groove are 
e, cauliflower-like, horny projections, arranged in rows in such a manner 
that the space between each row leads directly into one of the primary in- 
terspaces. In the cow the average number of rows is about twelve. The 
number of papillz in each varies. At times there may only be a couple. 
The entire inner surface of the omasum is clothed with a loosely attached 
horny layer, which can easily be peeled off. The under surface of such a 
piece reveals depressions, the upper elevations. It exhibits a strong resistance 
to the action of acids, alkalies, and artificial digestive juices—the daily appli- 
cation of the latter failed to destroy it. 
I omit the description of the surfaces, angles, borders, relations, etc., as 
having no bearing on the present subject, and pass on to consider next the 


Histology of the organ. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FLESH OF DISEASED ANIMALS AS FOOD. 


THE question of the amount of danger people incur through consuming the 
flesh of diseased animals as food, is yearly assuming a more serious aspect, 
and is attracting a larger amount of attention. We recorded the proceedings 
of the Public Health Section of the British Medical Association at its 
annual meeting held at Cambridge last autumn, and gave an abstract of a 
paper on Tuberculosis in Cattle, read by Mr. Fleming, and the discussion on 
that malady, as well as on the use of the flesh of diseased animals in general. 
So important did the subject appear to the meeting, that it was then deter- 
mined it should be taken up by the Association, and the following resolution 
was unanimously carried :— 


“That in the opinion of this Section, the subject of the communicability 
of disease to man by animals used by him as food urgently demands care- 
ful inquiry, both in regard to the actual state of our knowledge thereon, and 
to the legislation which is desirable in connection therewith, and that the 
Committee of Council of this Association be invited to appoint a Committee 
for the purpose of reporting on this matter.” 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Association held in London on 
January 12th, it was resolved :— 

“ That a Commission be appointed to consider and report upon the resolu- 
tion referred to this Committee by the Cambridge meeting, and that Dr. 
Greenfield, Dr. Vacher, Dr. Ewart, and Mr. Fleming (Army Veterinary 
Department) be the Commission, and the President of the Council—Dr. 
Cc nter—be an ex officio member ; that the reference to the Commission 
be the diseases transmitted by the flesh and milk of animals, and that a grant 
of £100 be made to the Commission for their services.” 


From the above it will be observed that for, we believe, the first time ia 
the history of veterinary science in this country, the medical profession— 
represented by the British Medical Association—has sought the co-operation 
of the veterinary profession in elucidating and deliberating on ‘a subject of 
the highest importance to both, as it is a sanitary question of the greatest 


magnitude. 
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WELCOME SUPPORT. 


For some reason or other, probably related to ourselves, the public press of 
this country has been very averse to give the veterinary profession much, 
any encouragement, and at times it has shown itself to be decidedly hostile 
—as in 1865-66, when we would not countenance attempts to cure the Cattle 
Plague, but insisted on stamping it out. A most welcome change is now 
observable, however, and the reaction promises to be durable and strong in 
proportion as we prove ourselves worthy of favourable consideration. The 
proposedVeterinary Medical Bill will, when introduced into Parliament, bring 
the profession more prominently before the public than has yet been the 
case, and if it becomes law must obtain for us more confidence and respect 
than has hitherto been bestowed. As an instance of the warmth with which 
our cause is taken up, we may quote what 77u¢h of February 17th says with 
regard to asubject which has been discussed in our correspondence columns : 
“ Would it not be well, nowthat steps are about to betakento protect veterinary 
surgeons, that the local authorities should be compelled to appoint members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as inspectors under the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Act, instead ofamateurs? No one would sanction 
the appointment of an amateur doctor to the position of house-surgeon in a 
hospital. Why, therefore, should blacksmiths, farriers, and dog-dealers be 
nominated to similar positions in connection with animals?” 


THE PROPOSED VETERINARY COLLEGE IN IRELAND. 


As we have already intimated, the members of the profession in Ireland 
are most strongly opposed to the proposal to establish a licensing veterinary 
college in Dublin, feeling, as their colleagues in England and Scotland do, 
that it would operate most perniciously not only against professional, but 
also the public interests. They have accordingly moved energetically in the 
matter, and a deputation of their number is about to wait on the Lord 
Lieutenant to present the following Memorial, which testifies not only to 
their loyalty to their Corporation, but to their identity of views with those 
put forth by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, in 
the Memorial forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant—a copy of which appeared 
in our last issue. 

To His Excellency EARL CowPER, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
THE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED VETERINARY SURGEONS, Mem- 

bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, now practising in Ireland, 

HUMBLY SHOWETH :—That in consequence of a Memorial having been 
presented to your Excellency by a number of persons imperfectly acquainted 
with the conditions of Veterinary Medicine in this country, praying for the 
establishment of a Veterinary Licensing School in Dublin, your Petitioners 
are moved to beg your Excellency not to accede to the prayer of the 
Memorialists, for the following reasons :— 

1.—The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been, since 1844, the only Licensing Body in the United King- 
dom, and has well and worthily performed its duty to the profession and the 
eae without any assistance from Government. Sections of its Examining 

oard sit for the examination of students wherever Schools exist, as in 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, or wherever they may be established. 

2.—That the disadvantage and injury to the public and the Veterinary 
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Profession by the institution of another Licensing Body would be very great, 
and would probably iead to a deterioration in the standard of qualification 
for a Diploma ; thus entirely outweighing any supposed benefits which it 
might confer. 

_3-—That in such a small body as the Veterinary Profession in the three 
kingdoms, two Licensing Colleges could not exist without receiving substan- 
tial aid from Government, and even then the rivalry between them would 
be of an unhealthy character. 

4-—That under the control and direction of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, Veterinary Medicine is making great progress in these 
Islands, and under the present one-portal system it has been found possible 
to put considerable pressure on the Schools to improve their educational 
course ; but with two Licensing Colleges there would be disunion and 
Gmeene competition, and progress would be seriously, if not altogether 

5.—Though your Excellency’s Petitioners are unanimously and strongly 
opposed to a Licensing Veterinary College being established in Ireland, they 
have not the same objection to a Teaching School being started. But they 
fear it would have but poor success, and could not continue unless Govern- 
ment provided it with funds. Ireland appears already amply supplied with 
Veterinary Surgeons, and of those practising in it a large proportion find it 
necessary to augment their incomes by following occupations foreign to the 
profession. The demand does not meet the supply ; and a limited number 
of Students go from this country to the Schools in England or Scotland— 
not because of the expense of travelling to and attending these schools—but 
because there is no opening for them in Ireland after they have graduated. 

6.—Your Excellency will have observed that amongst the Memorialists and 
the Deputation which waited upon Your Excellency, the Veterinary Pro- 
fession in Ireland was not represented ; and as these persons were not ina 
position to make known the real state of affairs, from their not having 
obtained information from the only persons who could furnish it, your Peti- 
tioners fear that your Excellency may have been misled by the statements 
put forth in the Memorial, and laid before you by the Deputation. 

7.—There are only four Counties in Ireland,—Leitrim, Donegal, Cavan, 
and Monaghan, which have no Veterinary Surgeons, and they are absent 
from these simply because they cannot maintain them. In many of the 
other Counties, even with the help of the Union appointments, a decent 
livelihood cannot be made. It frequently happens that good practitioners 
have to retire from towns and districts for the reason that they are unable to 
establish a remunerative practice. 

8.—That the Veterinary Profession from its numbers, and the educational 
status of its members, is quite capable of managing its own affairs. The 

Charter proposed implies that it is advisable to give over the management 

of the irs of the Profession and its Examinations to an Outside Body, 

and your Petitioners submit that this is unnecessary and undesirable. 
9.—That the Application for the Establishment of a Licensing College in 

Dublin is especially uncalled for at the present time, as the Council of the 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have recently obtained power, in their 

Supplementary Charter, to have voting papers which gives every member of 

the profession in Ireland as much influence in the management of the 

Corporation as those residing in England ; and power has also been obtained 

to hold the Annual Meetings of the Royal College in Dublin and Edinburgh, 

as well as in London. 

For these reasons your Petitioners earnestly beg your Excellency to with- 
hold your assent in the matter of a oe Veterinary College for Ireland, 
feeling confident, as they do, that it would prove a most serious evil to 
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Veterinary Science in the United Kingdom generally, and would certainly 
confer no benefit on this country. 
May it therefore please your Excellency to favourably entertain the prayer 


of your Petitioners. : 
d your Petitioners will ever pray. 


HONORARY FOREIGN ASSOCIATES. 


OuR readers may be interested to know that the degree of Honorary 
Associate, which has been recently conferred by the Royal College on a 
number of the most eminent members of the profession abroad, has 
received by these with much gratification and expressions of the value in 
which they hold the distinction accorded them. The Diploma of Associate- 
ship is in Latin, as follows :— 


COAT OF ARMS, 
R.C.V.S. 


COLLEGIUM REGIUM CHIRURGORUM VETERINARIORUM 
BRITANNIARUM. 

Cum ex chartz nostrz additamento VICTORIA, Dei Gratia Britanniarum 
Regina, vigesimo tertio die mensis Augusti, Anno Domini millesimo octin- 
gentesimo septuagesimo sexto Regii, Collegii Chirurgorum Veterinariorum 
Concilio commissa sit auctoritas creandi HONORARII ASSOCIATI gradum. 

Scitote omnes nos Collegii hujus concilium hac auctoritate nobis jure 
concessa usos propter egregia ejus Merita in Veterinaria arte promovenda 
HONORARII ASSOCIATI titulum in tulisse. 

MDCCCLXXX., 


Preses. 


Vicarit-Presidiis, 


Secretarius. 


Proceedings af Veterinary MeVical Societies, ete. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


QUARTERLY AND SPECIAL MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL, HELD ON THE 
27TH JANUARY, 1881. 


Present—The President ; Professor Robertson; Messrs. Batt, Blakeway, 
Cartwright, Collins, Cox, Dollar, Dray, Greaves, Harpley, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY laid on the table presentations from several of the Hon. 
Foreign Associates and from Dr. Voelcker. 
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On the notion of Mr. DRAy, seconded by Mr. BLAKEWAY, a vote of thanks 
was awarded to the donors. 
if Letters were announced from Professors Williams and Walley, and Messrs. 
Freeman, Whittle, Woods, Anderton, and Taylor, regretting their inability 
to attend the meeting. 
| The SECRETARY announced that a reply had been received from Earl 
Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in answer to a communication 
1 received by him in reference to the establishment of a veterinary school in 
Ireland. The reply was to the effect that the letter of the memorialists 
would receive his Excellency’s consideration. : 

The SECRETARY announced that applications had been received from Mr. 
Clement Galdemar, Mr. Cuthbert Simpson, and Mr. Moir, of Armagh (who 
were all holders of the Highland and Agricultural Society's certificate), for 
the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. : 

On the motion of Professor ROBERTSON, seconded by Mr. DRAY, it was 
resolved to send diplomas to these gentlemen. : P 

The SECRETARY read the Report of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 


Examinations. 
Examiners Report. 


| 
i At a meeting of the Court of Examiners held in London on January 3rd 
and 4th, ten students from the Royal Veterinary College passed their 
examination and obtained the diploma of the College, and three were 
ees i there was also one rejected from the New Veterinary College, 
nburgh. 
i At a meeting on the 5th and 6th January, for the Second Examination, 
Hl nine passed, and three were rejected. 
| On the 7th and 8th January, for the First Examination, fourteen passed, 
i and two were rejected. 
y | At a meeting of the Scottish Section on the 21st and 22nd January, for 
i the First Examination, four passed, and one was rejected, from the New 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh ; five passed, and three were rejected, from'the 
Edinburgh Veterinary (old) College; and five passed, and one was rejected, 
from Glasgow. 
| House Committee. 
{ 
‘ 


The Report stated that several members of the Council had visited the 
proposed site in Tavistock Place, but that it was the general wish that no 
re should be taken to obtain a building until the finances of the College 
had so increased as to justify such a procedure. 


Parliamentary Committee. 


Ata meeting of the Committee on the 23rd of December, the President 
was empowered to present a Bill he had framed for the protection of the title 
of Veterinary Surgeon to Lord Aberdare, to be introduced into the House of 
Lords. The President was also asked to use his influence with the editors 
of newspapers, in order that the proposal for setting on foot a Veterinary 
College in Dublin might be peal and to draw up a memorial on the 
| subject to the Lord Lieutenant. 

The PRESIDENT said he had framed and forwarded the memorial as desired, 
and he had no doubt the Lord Lieutenant would give it due consideration. 
{ On the motion of Mr. DRAy, seconded by Mr. BATT, it was resolved that 
H ws _— be asked to wait on the Lord Lieutenant when he visited 
ondon. 


Tinance Committee. 
The Report stated that the vouchers and receipts for payments during the 
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preceding quarter had been examined and found correct. The amount of the 
present liabilities the Committee recommended should be discharged. 

On the motion of Mr. Cox seconded by Professor ROBERTSON, the 
Report was adopted. 

heques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses. 

An application from Dr. Dunsmure for an increase of salary was then 
considered ; and the Council being of opinion that Dr. Dunsmure’s labours 
had greatly increased, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Cox, seconded 
by Mr. DRay, that the salary be increased to £31 Ios., such increase to take 
effect from the Ist of January of the present year. 

The obituary notice was read. 

Mr. Banham and Mr. Batt, Jun., were re-elected Auditors. 


Fellowship Examinations. 
A number of gentlemen having applied to be examined for the Fellowship 
Degree, the President was empowered to fix the time for the examination. 


The Pass Examination. 

Professor ROBERTSON asked leave to call attention, at the next meeting of 
the Council, to the difference which existed between the conducting of the 
practical section of the Pass Examination in England and Scotland. They 
would all be aware that the Council were now putting a greater stress upon 
the manipulatory details of the Pass Examination than they had hitherto 
done, and it would also be seen that any one coming up for examination in 
England passed a severer test than if he were in Scotland. At the present 
time the final results were arrived at by a system of notation, and one or two 
marks made a great difference. As it was a one portal examination into 
the profession; it was desirable, if the door should be opened at all, that it 
should be equally opened to every one. What he wished to draw attention 
to was that in the Practical Examination there had not been the opportunity 
in Scotland of carrying out the details so well as in England. 

Mr. COLLINS thought the examinations should be identical. 

The PRESIDENT said he agreed with Professor Robertson’s remarks as.to 
the inequality in the examinations. He thought if instructions were given 
to the secretaries in England and Scotland that the same routine ought to 
be observed in both countries, it would meet the matter. He referred to the 
inconveniences in Scotland experienced by the students in making their 
reports, some of them being obliged to write their papers with regard to the 
soundness of horses on the wheels of cabs or anywhere else. If it happened 
to be a wet day, and there was no shelter, it was altogether a miserable 
business. He was of opinion that, in the re-election of examiners, the method 
of conducting examinations, especially with regard to their inequality, 
ought to be inquired into. 

After some remarks by Mr. Harpley, Professor Robertson, Mr. Greaves, 
Mr. Dollar, and,Mr. Collins as to the necessityfor further accommodation for 
the students in writing their reports, it was resolved that the Secretary be 
furnished with information by Mr. Harpley as to the requirements of the 
examiners, and that their wants be communicated to Dr. Dunsmure, through 
whose instrumentality they would, no doubt, be supplied. 

This concluded the business of the quarterly meeting. Afterwards a 


SPECIAL MEETING 
was held. 
The first business was the adoption of amended Bye-law No. 4,moved by Mr. 
COLLINs, who said that the motion had been brought up about twelve months 
ago. It had been sanctioned and approved by the Council, but unfortunately 
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t had not been confirmed. He fully explained, as he had on previous oc- 
casions, the effect of the addition to the bye-law, which would be that 
veterinary surgeons abroad would have, as in this country, the privilege of 
voting for those who they were desirous should become members of 
Council. He characterised the shutting out of about one-half of the 
veterinary surgeons of the army from voting as unjust and illiberal. 

After some discussion the motion was carried, six voting for it, and three 
against. 

The amendment of Bye-law No. 7, moved by Mr. Collins at a previous 
meeting, was read by the SECRETARY, who explained that the object of the 
amendment was to give a sufficient relay of scrutineers from which to choose 
the requisite number, because at the last election there was some difficulty in 
the matter. 

The resolution for the adoption of the amendment was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Matriculation Examination. 


Mr. FLEMING regretted the attendance was so small, because the motion 
he had was important in two features. It was a new subject for discussion 
there, and it was also breaking entirely new ground with regard to the Royal 
College. It had reference to the general education of the members of the 
profession. It had impressed him for a long time that, in addition to the 
professional education being somewhat deficient, the general education was 
quite as deficient. Having been in a position to judge, he had forced upon 
him the conclusion that the general education of the veterinary surgeon 
was lower in this country than in any other in Europe. That had 
been to a large extent due to circumstances over which the profession itself 
had not had much control. The position of veterinary medicine here differed 
very much from that of veterinary medicine in other countries. The pro- 


-fession had had to fight its way in this country. It was not encouraged by 


the Government, and not much esteemed by the public. The schools, greatly 
to their credit, had done their best to maintain, and even to improve, the 
general knowledge of the candidates for admission to their benches ; but he 
thought that this was not a matter for the schools. He did not see why the 
College, as a licensing body, should throw the onus of the general education 
on the schools. He maintained that there should be acertain standard, below 
which a man ought not to be admitted into the profession. Some 
members were educated so that they could fill almost any position in 
society; but they would also be ready to confess that there were 
others who, he was sorry to say, were not so fortunate. He had 
eviderice almost weekly of the sad want of ordinary education in 
some of their members. Letters written by members to gentlemen 
had been sometimes sent round to their friends for their amusement ; and 
those present who had chanced to see one or two of these productions, must 
have been greatly pained at the exhibition. The country expected that vete- 
rinary surgeons should not oniy be fitted to practise their profession, but also 
to maintain a certain position in society aseducated men. In the charter, 
granted in 1844, reference was made to education in the schools—a standard 
of professional education which had never been known to be carried out— 
namely, the anatomy and physiology and pathology of all domesticated 
animals ; and it said, “ By these means enlightened men of liberal education 
are dispersed throughout England.” But how could they say they were ful- 
filling os terms of their charter when such disgraceful productions were sent 
abroad? He thought the time had arrived when the question ought to be 
looked fairly in the face, and we should decide if the Royal College could not 
remove the burden of the general educational examination of the profession 
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from the schools, and take it on themselves. They had the example of the 
Royal College of Sutgeons. Every candidate for admission to a school had 
to undergo an examination by thé Royal College of Surgeons ; and he was 
then at liberty to enter any school he chose. The educational standard was 
always very high. He thought, therefore, the time had come when the College 
should impose an educational test on candidates for the diploma. He had 
brought forward the motion with some reluctance ; nevertheless his position, 
which was a pretty fair one for finding out the condition of the profession with 
regard to education, revealed to him the fact that the scientific education 
would not improve unless an attempt was made also to improve the general 
education of the practitioner. There were few professions which required 
more the exercise of intelligence than the veterinary profession ; and it was 
impossible that an illiterate man could be an intelligent man, so far as the 
practice of the profession was concerned. Some of the teachers had con- 
fessed to him how painful their duty was to lecture to men, day after day, in 
language which they could not understand. As an examiner, he himself was 
very often much disappointed when the most trifling question with regard to 
general education was not answered. The motion was, “That beforea 
student is allowed to present himself for the First Examination of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, he shall furnish sufficient proof that he 
has successfully undergone an examination in general knowledge by 
some recognised educational body ; that the extent and degree of this 
examination shall be fixed by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
from time to time, as circumstances may demand ; but that it be of two 
grades—that which qualifies only for membership, and that which will 
entitle him to compete for the Fellowship Degree without a further general 
educational test.” Hitherto the schools had fixed their own standard for the 
Matriculation Examination. What it was he did not know ; but it must be 
very low, judging from the students that came before him asan examiner. A 
school, moved by a worthy impulse to improve the class of students, might 
raise its Matriculation Examination; but the other schools would not. What 
happened? A number of rejected students went to the schools that hada 
low standard of examination, and therefore the school which tried to improve 
the general education of the student was a loser by it. It was impossible 
to get the schools to work in harmony; but the Royal College, which was 
responsible to the public and the entire body of the profession for the men 
it ushered into the world as practitioners, ought to assume its responsibility 
and act accordingly. He therefore brought forward, as part of his motion, 
“That the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons shall take upon itself the 
duty of exacting a Matriculation Examination from the candidates for its 
diploma.” He looked upon this as an all-important step, because, from what 
hecould see, the standard of education, in some schools at least, had not 
improved for the last quarter of acentury. A veterinary surgeon ought surely 
to be as well educated as a grocer’s or ers assistant. One of the schools 
had taken up this subject warmly, and had endeavoured to raise the standard 
ofthe Matriculation Examination ; but with what result? A large number 
of the candidates were rejected, and he could believe that these found their 
way to other schools where the Matriculation Examination was not so 
severe. The Royal College had tried to equalise the examination for the 
professional portion, but it must go further ; it must equalise the general 
education also. Let the test for the Matriculation Examination be the most 
elementary in the world—only let it be a universal standard for the whole 
profession. It was necessary they should knowat least the minimum amount 
of knowledge a man ought to possess before he entered the veterinary profes- 
sion. He hoped the Council would agree to his motion. 

Mr. GREAVES thought there was a danger of imposing a too high test, 
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although he was entirely with the President as regards the equality of the 
examination. He thought the President’s plan a good one, and would heartily 
vote for it. 

Professor ROBERTSON said he cordially seconded the President’s motion. 
The standard of education could be settled afterwards, but he agreed with 
the principle enunciated. The only difficulty was whether the Council had 
the power asked for—whether they were not acting u/tra vires. 

Mr. COLLINS quite agreed with what the President had said as to the low 
standard of education in the case of many students who obtained their 
diploma. In his experience of some of the students who came up for examina- 
tion for the army, the errors in grammar and spelling were sometimes very 
deplorable, and this acted very injuriously on the whole of the profession. 
He did not think with Mr. Greaves that there was any danger of the educa- 
tional test being too high. What was required more than anything else was 
that the Matriculation Examination should be in the hands of the Royal 
College, and that it should be equal for each school. A scheme as to what 
the standard of education ought to be would have to be carefully drawn out 
and submitted to the Council before it was finally decided upon. 

Mr. Cox cordially supported the motion, which he considered was one of 
the most important that had ever been brought before the Council. The 
great stumbling-block, as regards both the profession and the general public, 
had hitherto been the great want of general education. He thought the 
standard ought not to be lower than that of the Oxford or Cambridge Middle 
Class Examination. Ifa youth could not pass that, he considered him unfit 
to enter the veterinary profession. In many cases, nowadays, the Board 
School youth might put the veterinary student to blush. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his thanks for the manner in which his motion 
had been received. He had, he said, no intention of touching upon the 
degree of education: he only wished to establish the principle that the 
Royal College should assume the responsibility for the education of the pro- 
fession. With regard to the degree of education, that must be left in the 
hands ofa committee. He maintained that the veterinary surgeon ought to 
be as well educated as a surgeon. If he would compare the two, he would 
say that the veterinary surgeon should be even a more intelligent man than 
the surgeon. There was no one who had to trust more to his reasoning 
powers than the veterinary surgeon. He hoped that, without putting the 
screw on too strong at first, the Royal College would see its way to exact a fair, 

ood English education. He would not object to a classical education, but 

e certainly thought that the three R’s ought to be insisted upon. We were 
now in very rapidly advancing days in the matter of education. Farmers 
were sending their sons to excellent schools, and they were taking high 
honours. hat could these farmers’ sons think when they returned to their 
farms, and found themselves among professional men who did not know the 
elements of their own language? The veterinary profession prided itself 
that it was learned and scientific; but could it be thought to be so when 
some of its members were so illiterate? He hoped that the College would 
take up the matter of education, and settle it in a way which they would not 
be ashamed of. They were self-supporting ; and any extreme pressure, if 
put on at once, might disarrange the machine. This motion had no reference 
whatever to the schools, and he trusted it would not offend them or infringe 
upon their province. The schools might have as high an examination as 
they thought proper, and the Royal College would not interfere with it ; but 
he thought that the Royal College ought to see that veterinary surgeons 
could at least write and read fairly well, and that they should be men of 
liberal education. The second part of his motion was, “ That the extent and 
degree of this examination shall be fixed by the Royal College of Veterinary 
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Surgeons from time to time, as circumstances may demand ; but that it be 
of two grades—that which qualifies only for membership, and that which 
will entitle him to compete for the Fellowship Degree without a further 
general educational test.” He explained that the meaning was that the mini- 
mum standard of knowledge should be adopted by the College, and that 
below that minimum no one should be allowed to pass his first examination; 
that certain subjects should be optional, and that these might be German, 
French, Latin, Physics, or any subject which the Rayal College might decide ; 
and that those who passed in these optional subjects with a certain degree of 
honour should be allowed, in due course, to apply for the Fellowship Degree 
without having to undergo a further educational examination. With regard 
to Professor Robertson’s doubts as to the power of the Council in the matter, 
there could not be the faintest shadow of a doubt that the Council had the 
power and must exercise it. They were responsible to the public for the 
general and professional education of veterinary surgeons, by virtue of their 
Royal Charter. 

Professor ROBERTSON said that as he had seconded the first part of the 
motion, he had equal pleasure in seconding the second part. He thought it 
would simplify matters considerably by making the educational test of two 
degrees. It would make it easier for the man who wished ultimately to 
become a Fellow of the Royal College ; and it would make it much more easy 
for the College itself. At present the fact of a man being a veterinary 
surgeon was no pecenee for his admission to society: he must prove him- 
self to be a scholar and a gentleman before he was admitted to the society 
of gentlemen and scholars. The fact that the Royal College took general 
education under their control would be a guarantee that veterinary surgeons 
would be what they claimed or pretended to be. 

Some discussion ensued as to whether it would be politic to decide the 
question at a meeting where there was so small an attendance, several mem- 
bers of the Council, while agreeing with the motion, suggesting that it should 
be postponed until next meeting, others urging that the matter was fully ripe 
for decision. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the matter was not in any way an inno- 
vation, as it had been discussed for a long time in the profession, and his 
motion had now been on the notice-board for three months. He deprecated 
delay, as the whole matter would have to be discussed afresh. 

_ Ultimately the matter was put to the vote, and it was decided by a ma- 
jority of six to five that the discussion be deferred until next quarterly 
meeting. 

The case of a member of the College who had been convicted and im- 
— for fraud was then entered into ; but it was decided, in the absence 
of full and reliable particulars, to take the opinion of the College Solicitors 
as to what course should be pursued in the matter ; because, if the report in 
the newspapers were correct, such member was liable, under the Charter, to 
be struck off the list of members of the Royal College. The case will be 
considered at the next quarterly meeting. 

The Council then adjourned. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was held 
on Wednesday, 9th February, 1881. 
Present—G. Fleming, Esq., President; Professors Robertson and Prit- 
chard ; Messrs. Coates, Collins, Cox, Dray, Harpley, and the Secretary. 
The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
_ The SECRETARY read the letters from absent members, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. 
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The Bye-laws Nos. 4 and 7, as amended by Mr. ae Collins, and 
adopted at a ; ary meeting of the Council, were read. 
The addendum to Bye-law No. 7, the Secretary explained, was now No.6 


in the register, owing to the expunging of one of the other bye-laws. 
These amendments were duly confirmed, and the seals of the College 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and dinner were held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday, the 4th February ; the President, Mr. J. H. Ferguson, in the chair. 
The following members were present, viz., Messrs. M. E. Naylor, James 
Freeman, T. Greaves, J. S. Carter, J. W. Anderton, Joseph Freeman, Peter 
Walker, Parlane Walker, J. Atcherley, J. E. Scrivens, J. L. Faulkner, T. 
Pratt, J. Nettleton, D. Spilman, W. Lodge, F. Danby, P. Deighton, G. 
Hardie, H. Snarry, B. Smith, and the Secretary. 
The following gentlemen were also present as visitors, viz., Messrs. G. 
Fleming, President Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; C. W. Elam, 
resident Liverpool V.M.A.; A. Lawson, president Lancashire V.M.A. ; E. 
. Cheesman, 5th Dragoon Guards ; S. L. Pallin, 18th Hussars ; W. Dacre, 
W. A. Taylor, T. Hopkin, E. Faulkner, Manchester, and Messrs. J. Tatam, 
G. E. Bowman, and J. J. Fraser, Leeds, and Wormald, Riccall, York. 
Letters and telegrams for non-attendance were received from Professor 
Williams, Messrs. E. C. Dray, W. G. Schofield, C. Patterson, W. Edmund- 
son, S. F. Fallding, J. Bale, J. Fryer, John Freeman, J. M. Axe, D. R. 
Sowerby, and R. L. Robertson. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
Messrs. Benjamin Smith, Barnsley, and F. Armstrong Kirke, Huddersfield, 
were unanimously elected members. F 
Messrs. John Tatam and G. E. Bowman were nominated for membership. 
The SECRETARY introduced the subject of the Veterinary Congress pro- 
posed to be held in London during the ensuing summer. Mr. Fleming said 
a Veterinary Congress would be undoubtedly of very great utility, the Con- 
gress in Brussels, which he had the honour of attending, being under the 
immediate patronage of the King and State functionaries. After some little 
discussion, the following resolution was proposed by Mr. Atcherley, and 
seconded by Mr. James Freeman, “That the president and secretary be 
empowered to act with the committee in carrying out the preliminary details 
of the Congress.” Carried. 
The PRESIDENT next read the inaugural address, as follows :— 
Gentlemen,—In taking the chair as President of this Society, my first 
and most pleasing duty is to express my thanks for the very high honour 
you have so kindly conferred upon me. I am gratified, indeed, to accept 
the office; and although I approach its duties with a natural diffidence 
suggestive of my inability to perform them in the same zealous and efficient 
manner as those gentlemen who have previously occupied this chair, yet, in 
the anticipation of your indulging my shortcomings, and confident that I 
have your hearty co-operation, there is a stimulus which ought to encourage 
me in endeavouring, by every means in my power, to promote the interest 
of our association and of veterinary science. = 
Before proceeding to inaugurate //zs,a new year of our association, I 
deem it becoming that we express our sorrow and regret for the very serious 
loss we have sustained during the past year through the removal from 
among us, by death, of several of our members. The oldest among you 
have long been familiar with the kindiy presence and countenance of the 
late Mr, Cuthbert, and know better than I can express how great a loss the 
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fession has sustained, more especially that part of it now present. Asa 
vactical man he had few equals—a fact borne out by the — appreciation 
of his services. As one of the original members, and a fast and true friend 
of this Society, you will particularly feel his loss. What remains for us to 
do is to remember his wise counsels and act up to them. 

There is, besides, a sadness connected with the deaths of Mr. Murdoch 
and Mr. Lawson—a very startling lesson. Cut down in their prime, and 
within such a short time of each other and of. Mr. Cuthbert’s death, it 
brought home to us, in the most //r7//ing manner, the fact of our mortality. 

As brother professionals and members of one society, we deplore their 
early death, more from what they gave promise of than that which they were 
able to accomplish. 

In hastening to refer to some of the subjects which seem to be exciting 
the interests of the profession generally, my remarks, under present circum- 
stances, must necessarily be brief, and, I fear,commonplace. Brief, because, 
as you are all aware, one of the staunchest and most distinguished of our 
professional brethren, and our President—a gentleman upon whose social 
character, professional or literary attainments, it would certainly be pre- 
mature of me, in a meeting like the present, to attempt a eulogium—has 
kindly undertaken to favour us with a paper which, I doubt not, will be very 
elaborate and exhaustive. Commonplace, because so much has already 
been communicated through our veterinary literature on the same subject, 
that I must more necessarily be repeating ideas already expressed than 
promulgating anything original. 

A question of very considerable importance to the youthful aspirants for 
the diploma of our College, and also to the practitioner, is that now familiarised 
as “The Apprenticeship Clause,” which decrees—“ That in and after the 
—_ 1884 no candidate can present himself for the diploma until he shall 

ave given proof of having received at least one year’s pupilage from a 
qualified member of the profession.” 

Before and since the adoption of the above as one of the bye-laws of our 
corporation, much has been said for and against it. That apprenticeship is 
desirable I do not think there need be two opinions ; but as to the Jeriod at 
which such apprenticeship is to be undertaken—whether before or after 
entering college, and the length of time to be served—there is, I am per- 
suaded, ample materials for conflict of opinion. 

A period of twelve months to be served with a practitioner will be insuffi- 
cient for the ordinary youth to master the practical details of our profession, 
if served before entering college ; but it is certainly a step in the right 
direction, paving the way to an extension of time, and with it some more 

definite code of examination in the future deliberations of Council, and 
still not interfering in any way with the student serving a more lengthened 
period, if he or his advisers think it necessary. 

If a lengthened period of examination were fixed, would it not also be 
necessary to reform the nature of the practical examination? Because, if a 
student who has served o apprenticeship is capable of passing his practical 
examination in as creditable a manner as he who has served three or even 
four years before entering college, must there not be some necessity for a 
more severe test of their respective abilities? No one could dare venture 
to presume that our board of examiners are unfaithful to their duty, or that 
they are too lenient with the candidates for the diplomas ; and from what I 
can learn, their test is a very crucial one indeed. It must, therefore, be only 
fair to conclude, that the apprentice, if he is not more generally practical, 
has been much more slow to learn; while the non-apprentice, appreciating 
most keenly the want of this practical ability, and his observing faculties 
sharpened by necessity, catches at every chance of augmenting his store of 
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practical knowledge, and, like the tortoise in the fable, equals, if he does not 
outstrip, his companion in the practical result of his examination. 

The period during which this pupilage shall be undertaken has not been 
fixed, and this is a matter, I consider, of very vital importance to the student. 

Passing direct from school to college, with a good, sound English educa- 
tion and a fair knowledge of the classics at his finger-ends ; every faculty 
alive to the best means for acquiring the greatest amount of knowledge in 
the shortest space of time, I think it is but fair to presume that he will the 
more easily master the details, and acquire a much more lasting acquaint- 
ance with those subjects which form the substance of his first professional 
examination. With the study of Botany, Chemistry, and Materia Medica, 
practical and theoretical, if the attention be paid to these subjects which 
they deserve, he will of necessity lay a good foundation for the easy acquire- 
ment of practical and methodical habits in after life. 

Anatomy and Physiology, again, are fundamental principles, without a 
knowledge of which he can have no real appreciation of the practice of 
veterinary science. Possessing this knowledge, much that was previously 
most incomprehensible and mysterious is made plain, and the mind readily 
and intelligently grasps the practical facts which are to be met with in daily 
visitation amongst our suffering domestic animals. 

This, then, I hold to be the period at which the pupilage should be enforced. 
Practical knowledge would then be more easily acquired by the student, than 
before entering college, and I am sure you will all admit, much more plea- 
santly imparted by the practitioner. 

Much that the practitioner is unable—through pressure of business—to 
communicate and explain to his pupil, might be safely left for himself to 
investigate ; and these investigations, backed by his scientific knowledge— 
without which our art becomes helpless—would leave an impression upon his 
mind of lasting benefit to him. 

One case, well observed in the light of such knowledge, would be of far 
greater value in after life than twenty such simply seen. 

I cannot leave the student, gentlemen, without referring to a resolution of 
Council, following a proposition of another most distinguished veterinarian, 
and a member of this society, ex-President Williams, to the effect that the 
clinical and practical examination should succeed the other subjects ; and 
should a pupil fail to pass a satisfactory practical examination, he be allowed 
to present himself again for a practical examination, without being re-ex- 
amined upon the other subjects ; seeking meanwhile his practical information 
wherever he chooses. This I take to be a very wise resolution—a credit to 
its author, and calculated to benefit pecuniarily as well as mentally, not 
only those students who have been rejected for lack of practical ability, but 
also to benefit a class of students who, from no other cause than that of pure 
nervous excitability, have been unable to deport themselves to the satisfac- 
tion of their examiners. 

You will see, gentlemen, from this month’s journals, that the penal clause 
has at length taken the form of a draft Bill, to be presented to Parliament on 
an early day, and I am sure there is not one amongst us who does not wish 
it God-speed. I do not think, myself, it is a matter about which we should 
differ within ourselves. Every other profession is protected, and why not 
ours? The public require protection from imposition, and in the interests of 
common humanity our domestic animals cry aloud to us for protection from 
the barbarous cruelty so often perpetrated upon them by the many pseudo- 
practitioners who gull the public by using our titles. 

Let us, one and all, then, encourage Council in their efforts to push the 
Bill through its various Parliamentary stages, until it becomes law, and that 
without admitting of any retrospective effect. 
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I do not wish to trespass upon your time and patience, but there is yet one 
important subject which I should like to bring before the meeting, and 
that is what I may term the “ Irish question.” Now one might have been 
suaded that we have lately had sufficient Irish disturbance, and that the 
ghostly League formed to dismember the United Kingdom was a drastic 
eons | pill for one session of Parliament ; but no! a number of dignitaries, 
including amongst them Doctors of Medicine, M.P.’s, J.P.’s, etc., etc., 
parties altogether unconnected with the veterinary profession, and who have 
never evinced the slightest interest in it, have ‘thought it a convenient 
moment to make a raid upon its wzty. ‘The means they employ is a peti- 
tion to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, requesting him to urge upon Parlia- 
ment the necessity of a veterinary college for that country, with power to 
grant diplomis ; but they do not stop there. They demand a subsidy from 
Government to keep it in existence : this procedure is most preposterous, 
and cannot for a moment be tolerated. They may start a teaching-school if 
they please—I suppose we cannot well prevent them ; but they must have 
no subsidy, far less must they have power to grant diplomas. The first 
argument which Dr. Lyons, the spokesman of the deputation, advances in 
favour of the project is, that there are only some Io! veterinary surgeons in 
Ireland, and that they are inadequate to the requirements of the country ; 
while at the same time we hear those very 101 veterinary surgeons complain- 
ing that the people will not — them, and also that the provincial autho- 
rities prefer quacks, cow-leeches, etc., as Government Inspectors, to the 
properly-qualified veterinary surgeon. If they thus abuse the powers con- 
ferred upon them, what can we predict of the administration of the affairs of a 
veterinary corporation? The only otherargument that they adduce, is that 
those of their countrymen who desire to qualify for the veterinary art, have 
to go to a foreign country for that purpose. This is certainly an apology for 
an excuse. Is the expense of transit higher than that which the majority of 
English and Scotch students have to disburse? or would the expense of 
maintaining themselves be less in Dublin than it is in London, Edinburgh, 
or Glasgow? I should most. certainly say that there can be nothing to 
complain of in this respect. Now, gentlemen, this barefaced attempt to 
destroy the unity of our profession, and re-kindle a controversy which we 
had hoped was for ever buried with the ashes of the Scotch charter, must be 
opposed by every conceivable means ; whatever our political opinions may 
be, we must conserve our constitution, and by a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, let us pass into law our Veterinary Medical Act, quash 
this ignorant and audacious outrage, and raise our profession to that position 
which it ought justly to occupy. 

Mr. GREAVES moved, and Mr. LAWSON seconded, a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Ferguson for his address. Carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons delivered a 
learned, instructive, and almost exhaustive essay upon “ Cryptorchidism 
and the Castration of Cryptorchids.”* 

A discussion of the subject was adjourned until the April meeting. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Fleming for his kindness in journeying to York- 
shire to address the members was carried with enthusiasm. 

The usual annual dinner took place in the evening, when, in addition to 
the usual loyal and patriotic toasts being drunk, those veterinary topics that 
are now agitating the minds of the members of the profession were 
thoroughly ventilated, and entire unanimity prevailed as to the necessity of 
speedily carrying out the measures contemplated. 

W. BROUGHTON, Secretary. 


* This appears in the presen‘ number of the Journal. 
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WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE usual quarterly meeting of this Association was held in the Veterin 
College, Glasgow, on Wednesday, January 19th. The President, Prof 
McCall, in the chair. Present, Messrs. Pottie, McGeoch, and Houston, 
Paisley ; Mr. Rutherford, Edinburgh ; Mr. Blue, Mearns ; Mr. Kerr, Dalry ; 
Mr. Weir, Airdrie; Mr. J. H. McBride, late of Cirencester ; Messrs. W. 
Anderson, jun., J. McQueen, R. Mitchell, J. Weir, G. Pollock, J. Prentice, 
D. Currie, J. Wyper, and the Secretary, Glasgow. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and confirmed, 
the members proceeded to elect office- bearers for the ensuing year, with the 
following result :—President, Mr. Robinson, sen., Greenock ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. Kerr, Wm. Anderson, jun., and R. Mitchell ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Prentice ; Secretary, J. McQueen. Mr. J. H. McBride was elected an 
honorary member of the society. 

The SECRETARY then introduced the subject of the proposed “ British 
National Veterinary Congress.” The members generally expressed approval 
of the organization. 

Mr. POTTIE remarked that, when they knew more of its nature and objects, 
they might be able to tender it their sympathy and support. 

The discussion of Mr. Rutherford’s paper on “ Snsewiation for Contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia ” was then commenced. 

Mr. POTTIE had no experience of inoculation. He remembered that Prof. 
Simonds had condemned the practice after some experiments which were 
conducted some years ago. Perhaps the methods practised by Mr. Ruther- 
ford were superior to those pursued by Prof. Simonds, hence the good 
results. He would like to know if inoculation conferred permanent immu- 
nity, and if not, for how many years? | 

Mr. WM. ANDERSON, JUN., in a paper upon “ Contagious Pleuro-pneu- 
monia,” which he read six months ago, had condemned inoculation as being 
ineffectual in preventing the spread of the disease. He had seen some animals 
which had been inoculated, and they did not impress him favourably. They 
presented a deplorable condition. He did not reject the principle on that 
account. Perhaps the unfavourable appearances were due to the season, to 
the quality of the lymph being bad, orto the animals having been inoculated 
while suffering from incipient Pleuro-pneumonia. 

The PRESIDENT thought that the question could not be fairly discussed ex- 
cept by those who had operated. He had no definite opinion to offer on the 
one side or other. If inoculation was a preventive of Pleuro-pneumonia, it 
must confer complete and perfect immunity, or nothing at all. In his ex- 
perience he had found that Pleuro-pneumonia did not tend to affect every 
animal in a herd. Frequently in herds of from thirty to fifty animals he had 
checked the progress of the disease by the timely slaughter of two or three, 
the rest remaining healthy. In places where inoculation had been prac- 
tised, and where the disease had disappeared, it was scarcely fair to estimate 
the result as proceeding from inoculation. He warmly complimented Mr. 
Rutherford on the excellence of his paper and the success attending his 
aunt ; and while declining to give an opinion for or against the benefits 
clai 


med for inoculation, he hoped that ere long a Commission would be 


formed to inquire into and experiment upon the subject in all its bearings. 
Mr. RUTHERFORD, in reply, recapitulated what he had said regarding the 
virtues of inoculation for Pleuro-pneumonia, and described in detail his me- 
thod of collecting and preserving the lymph, the operation, and certain con- 
ditions which should be observed before attempting its performance. 
During the time he had operated in Edinburgh, he had always been able to 
arrest the progress of an outbreak in from ten to twenty-one days. The 
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average time might be set down as twelve days. During two years the mor- 
tality attending his operations had not exceeded one and a half per cent. 
After operating he waits for the occurrence of exudation at the seat of inoc- 
ulation. In from four to six days the tail begins to swell. The animal 
becomes uneasy. From the sixth to the ninth day the swelling enlarges and 
becomes erythematous. Bead-like eminences appear on the swollen surface ; 
they contain a fluid which has properties identical to those of the lymph used 
in the operation. Frequently the operation falls, owing to the lymph being 
stripped from the thread during insertion, or the introduction of the needle 
causing considerable bleeding, and the blood in escaping carrying away the 
lymph. He never inoculates a diseased animal ; has confidence in the ¢her- 
mometer, but does not consider it an infallible guide; never attempts the 
inoculation of cows which have lately calved, nor cattle which have been in- 
jured, nor animals that have been recently travelled, trucked, or exposed to 
any condition prejudicial to health... 

Bullocks may be inoculated without observing many of the precautions 
necessary to a successful operation on cows. Calves never show any unto- 
ward symptoms after inoculation. Has not found the secretion of milk to be 
affected by the operation. The loss of a portion of the tail is not always un- 
avoidable. When mortification sets in, he amputates. “Better to have a 
cow and no tail, than no cow.” 

Mr. Rutherford expressed his willingness to go a reasonable distance and 
assist any member of the profession to arrest an outbreak by his system of 
inoculation. J. MCQUEEN, Secretary. 


NORFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Norfolk and Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association was held on the 25th January, at the “ Norfolk Hotel,” 
Norwich, under the presidency of Mr. A. H. Santy, F.R.C.V.S. Owing to 
the severity of the weather and the state of the roads many visitors and 
provincial members were unable to attend, from whom numerous letters were 
read regretting their absence. Amongst those who were present we noticed 
Mr. Thos. Greaves (ex-President of the R.C.V.S.), Mr. G. A. Banham (of the 
Brown Institution, London), Mr. F. Low, Norwich, V.P. ; Mr. W. Shipley, 
Great Yarmouth, V.P.; Mr. E. Barker, St. Faith’s, V.P.; Mr. W. Elis, 
Hempnall; Mr. T. Augur, Wymondham; Mr. H. Newson, Beccles; Mr. W. 
Bryan, Norwich ; and Mr. J. D. Overed, Blofield (Hon. Sec.). The formal 
business of the meeting having been disposed of, and the financial position 
of the Association reported as being satisfactory, communications were read 
by the Hon. Sec. from the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, respecting the projected Veterinary Medical Bill about 
to be introduced into the Houses of Parliament, and from the provisional 
committee relative to a National Veterinary Congress to be held in London 
during the ensuing summer, the objects of which were explained at length by 
Mr. Greaves and Mr. Banham respectively ; whereupon it was unanimously 
resolved to accord the hearty ry 9 of the Association to both those 
measures, which, in the opinion of the meeting, were calculated to be of great 
benefit to veterinary science, to the profession, and to the public at large. 
Mr. Banham then read a paper on the “Effects of Lightning on Animals,” 
which proved to be a highly interesting and instructive essay, giving evi- 
dence of deep and widespread research on the part of the author.* An 
animated discussion followed, in which all those present took er each 
member having cases to relate of the singular and extraordinary effects of 


* This paper will appear next mcnth. 
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lightning on animals (horses, cattle, and sheep) which had been witnessed 
by him in practice. At the conclusion of the discussion, the merits of Mr. 
Banham’s paper were warmly acknowledged by a hearty and unanimous 
vote of thanks, to which that gentleman ably responded, stating that it had 
afforded him much pleasure to meet the members of the Norfolk and Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association on that occasion, and any trouble 
he had incurred had been amply repaid by the expression of approval, and 
relation of so many instructive cases by his professional brethren bearing 
upon the subject of his paper. The President also received a cordial acknow- 
ledgment of his able conduct in the chair, and of his unabated interest in, 
and constant efforts to promote the welfare of, the Association, to which Mr. 
Santy suitably responded, and the meeting terminated by the members 
dining together, when the usual loyal and professional toasts were given and 
heartily responded to. J. D. OVERED, Secretary. 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE first meeting of this Association was held in London on January 28th, 
to elect office-bearers, frame bye-laws, and arrange details. There were 
present, Mr. G. Fleming, President, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; 
and Messrs. Gibbs, Bromley ; P. and M. M. Rock, Chelsfield ; Sanderson, 
Clapham; Stock, Lewes; Coveney, Headcorn; Farrance, Eastbourne; 
Glover, Godstone ; Barton, Tunbridge Wells; Hogben, Dover; Hogben, 
Hythe; Fordham, Ashford; Hounsell, Chertsey ; Hogben, Folkestone ; 
Cawthorn, Hadlow; Emery, Bramby ; Balls, Brixton ; Banham, London ; 
Price, Remington Cross ; Martin, Rochester. A large number of letters were 
read from members‘of the profession in the southern counties, regretting 
their inability to attend, but desirous of se the Association. The follow- 
ing office-bearers were elected: G. Fleming, President; J. B. Martin, 
Secretary ; W. Cawthorn, Treasurer ; with Messrs. Stock, Gibbs, Balls, and 
Fordham as Vice-Presidents. 

It was decided that the Association should consist of Fellows and 
members ; any member who read a paper, and defended it to the satisfac- 
tion of those Y eomcon to be eligible for election as a Fellow. The meetings 
are to be held quarterly, on the last Thursday in March, June, September, 
and December. The next meeting is to take place on March 3Ist, at 
3 o'clock, at the “ Greyhound Hotel,” Croydon, when the President will 
deliver his inaugural address. J. B. MARTIN, Secretary. 


THE MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tuis Association held its regular fortnightly meeting in the lecture-room 
of the Veterinary College on January 2oth, the President, Mr. C. J. Alloway, 
V.S., in the chair. A full attendance of members was present. At the close 
of the usual preliminary business, the chairman requested Mr. P. Paquin to 
describe his case. The reader said the subject of his communication was a 
case of Tetanus in a horse which he treated last summer. He fully described 
the symptoms and mode of treatment, which consisted in small and repeated 
doses of chloral hydrate, under which the animal finally recovered. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, and the reader was complimented for his skill 
and‘success. The chairman next called upon Mr. Alex. Glass to communicate 
his case of Purpura Heemorrhagica, which had been successfully treated at 
the College hospital. Mr. Glass said his case was a mare which had been 
suffering from Influenza during the late epizodtic outbreak, and that Pur- 
pura had followed as a sequel. He fully described the carefully-noted 
symptoms, together with the treatment, which consisted of one-and-a-half 
ounces of O]. Tereb. made into a ball with a sufficiency of Lini. Farina, and 
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ed four times a day ; she likewise got small quantities of ferrous sul- 

phate, under which treatment she gradually recovered. In the discussion 
that followed all present approved of the treatment, and agreed that the 
marked beneficial effects of the remedies showed their efficacy in counter- 
acting the destructive changes in the blood which are characteristic of the 
disease. Mr. B. D. Pierce next introduced his paper on the subject of 
“Veterinary Dentistry.” The essayist began by describing the formation, 
anatomy, mode of growth, etc., of the dental structure in the lower animal ; 
he fully described the different malformations and diseases usually met with, 
especially those peculiar to the equine. He likewise alluded to the practice 
of dishonest dealers in filing dowr the incisor teeth of aged horses, and then 
staining a black mark on their table surface with some chemical agent, so as 
tomake themassume the appearance ofa young mouth. Thisoperation, he sai 
was commonly known by the name of “ bishoping,” and was one that coul 
readily be detected by an experienced person. Mr. Pierce likewise drew the 
attention of the members present to the subject of dentistry, and thus protect 
the credulous public from imposition by men who style themselves veterinary 
dentists, the majority of whom are ignorant of the first principles of the 
anatomy, physiology, structure, or functions of the organs they profess to 
treat. The reading was listened to with attention and followed by a lively 
discussion. 

Mr. A. W. CLEMENT proposed, and Mr. C. ORIMOND seconded, that Mr. 
W. Bell be admitted a member of the Association. Carried. 

Mr. M. C. BAKER, V.S., proposed, seconded by Dr. W. MCEACHRAN, a 
vote of thanks to the essayists. Carried. 

At next meeting, February 3rd, Mr. E. J. Carter was to read a paper on 
“ Counter Irritation,” Mr. R. Price to communicate a case of “ Influenza,” 
and Mr. C. B. Robinson a case of “ Nephritis.” 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
THE professors, students, and friends to this College attended the fourth 
annual collegiate dinner on January 28th. There were about one hundred 
and fifty present. Among the other after-dinner toasts, 

Dr. RIDDEL proposed Success to the Ontario Veterinary College, and in 
doing so spoke in flattering and forcible terms of the splendid work which 
was being done by the professors in the instruction of the students placed 
under their charge. (C a 

Dr. SMITH, as President of the College, in reply thanked the company for 
the enthusiastic reception wth which the toast had been received. He 
thanked his friends for the deep interest which was being taken in the success 
of the College. He gave a history of the College, which had been erected at 
his own expense, and in consequence of the success which had followed the 
College since its establish ment he felt satisfied the time was close at hand 
when the building must be enlarged in order that the rapidly increasing 
number of students might be accommodated. He was glad to be able to say 
that the College was known all over this continent ; and he might remind the 
company that in addition to the Canadian students there were students at 
the College from Colorado, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, indiana, Massachusetts, and last year Kentucky and Texas. (Cheers.) 
The character of the College had been maintained on account of the ability 
of the graduates who had so successfully established themselves in the prac- 
tice of their profession all over the country ; and it was pleasing to him to 
be able to state that the College occupied the most important position ofan 
on the continent of America. He also alluded to the kindly feeling whic 
had always existed among the students, and felt and hoped it would continue 
in the future. (Cheers.) 
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Jurispruvence, 


IMPORTANT CASE.—RESPONSIBILITIES OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


In the HiGH CourRT oF JusTICe, Westminster. Exchequer Division. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Before Mr. Justice LINDLEY and a Special Jury. 
BROSNAN v. BIGNOLD. 


Counsel for the Plaintiff, Mr. Day, Q.C., and Mr. Sullivan, M.P., instructed 
by Messrs. Hurling and Son. Counsel for the Defendant, Mr. Webster, Q.C., 
Mr. Witt, and Mr. Bucknill, instructed by Mr. G. Edward Carpenter. 

On Tuesday, 15th, and Wednesday, 16th February, 1881. 
THIS was an action brought by T. Brosnan, a market-gardener, residing at 
Fulham, against the defendant, Samuel Bignold, a Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, practising at Lillie Bridge, West Brompton, 
to recover the sum of £200, as damages and losses, for, as was alleged, 
pricking a certain grey cart-horse in the near fore-foot, on the 1st of October, 


187 

The defendant denied the pricking of the said horse. 

From the opening address by the learaed counsel and the evidence of the 
plaintiff, his wife, and carters, it appeared that the said —— was 
purchased by the plaintiff at the Barbican, on the 30th o: December, 1876, 
for ninety guineas, being at the time rising five years. The previous history 
of the animal was given by its owner, who said he had travelled it as a 
stallion for two seasons, and that he sold it for no fault or unsoundness. It 
was a fine large animal of great weight. 

From the date of purchase to the date of the alleged pricking, the horse 
had been shod at the defendant’s forge. On or about the 5th of September, 
1879, the grey horse was shod at defendant’s forge, and went to work, having 
been laid up from a lameness in the of fore-foot. On the 3cth of September 
the horse lost a shoe when near Long Acre. It was taken to a smithy near 
Drury Lane, and the shoe nailed on. This was the near forefoot. The 
carter said the shoe was first loose in Leicester Square, but the horse trod 
it on again, and it seemed all right until reaching Long Acre. Returning 
home, he called at defendant’s forge and reported what had happened. He 
was told to bring the horse next day to be shod on all the feet, which was 
done. This was on October ist. The horse was worked on the 4th and the 
6th. On the last date the horse went lame on his ear fore-foot. On his 
return home he took the horse to the defendant’s forge, and had the shoe 
taken off, and a leather sole put on. The foreman had the horse then taken 
outside, and he went better. After this the horse was kept on the farm. 
On the 11th the lameness was worse, when the plaintiff sent for defendant's 
man to take off the shoe. Poultices were ordered. On the 14th, the foreman 
to defendant came and pared the foot, finding a seedy separation on the 
inner side of the heel, and two black marks. The poulticing was ordered 
to be continued. Two days afterwards defendant was requested to see the 
horse ; he did so, and found black matter issuing from the seedy separation. 

On the 16th, plaintiff wrote the defendant, complaining of the shoeing ; to 
which the deiendant replied, that the horse was always for the last year 
suffering from the same cause. 

On the 22nd, the plaintiff again wrote to defendant that he was not to 
attend the horses any longer. 

The horse then came into the infirmary of Mr. South, of Bond Street, on 
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the 15th of November, and remained there till the 23rd of February, 1880 ; 
it was then sent to Aldridge’s, and sold on the 25th of February for ten-and- 
a-half guineas, and eye by Mr. South. 

Between the 22nd of October and the 15th of November, the horse was 
under the care of the smith and farrier Butler of Drury Lane, who re-applied 
the lost shoes on September 3oth. 

George South, M.R.C.V.S., said when he first saw the horse he found it 
suffering from a diseased foot, the result of a prick, with part of the coffin 
bone exfoliating. He considered it a bad case from the first ; it was not what 
he termed “ Quittor” the horse suffered from. The horse was not 
when it was sold. The plaintiff was tired of the treatment. 

W. Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S., late professor at the Royal Veterinary College, 
said he was called to give an opinion about the horse when it first came to 
Mr. South’s infirmary. He certified that it was suffering from Quittor—a 
diseased condition of the foot, the result of a prick and ill-treatment. In 
cross-examination, he said he did not at the time know how his certificate 
or opinion was to be used: the appearance of the injury led him to believe it 
arose from a prick. 

Butler, the farrier, said the shoe was nailed on as before on the 3oth of 
——— when he saw the horse in October, it was suffering from being 
pric 

For the defendant the evidence went to show that when plaintiff first 
bought the horse, defendant told him the feet would not stand the London 
stones, as they were not strong enough for so heavy an animal. This was 
corroborated by the smith’s, who said the horse had “ dropped soles,” was 
frequently lame, and always difficult to shoe. The defendant told plaintiff 
there was not half a dozen men in London who would shoe the horse. The 
plaintiffs men knew it. The smiths declared the horse was not pricked in 
their forge or by them ; that it had bad, weak feet ; that the losing a shoe 
must have caused the mischief. The treatment was greatly neglected by 
the plaintiff after the injury ; poultices had not been as directed ; 
instead of bran, cow dung and whole linseeds being used. The defendant was 
severely examined and cross-examined as to the condition of the feet, and he 
assertec that there always was trouble with the horse; he hada seedy 
separation, which had become inflamed and had eventually broken out at the 
coronet ; he could not detect any sign of puncture. 

George Williams, F.R.C.V.S., V.S. to the Queen, said he saw the horse at 
Mr. South’s. It was suffering trom ‘ Quittor,” but it was impossible for any 
one to assert the cause of the Quittor. The causes were many. It was 
more likely to have been caused by treading on a loose shoe. Feet were 
bad and flat. 

Mr. Gibbons, M.R.C.V.S., said he saw the horse on a foggy night at the 
plaintiffs stables. He had a candle and examined the foot. Saw it was a 
case of “Quittor.” Could cure it in six weeks. The feet were flat and not 
strong, but weak. 

The following members of the profession—Messrs. T. H, Batt, T. H. 
Dollar, Stanley, and Rowe—bore evidence to the fact that suc»: an injury as 
was described was more likely to arise from casting a shoe than any other 
cause. They said it was very difficult to assign a cause after a month or 
six weeks, for all marks to guide an opinion would be quite obliterated ; it 
would at best be hazardous to do so. 

: W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., explained to the Court the meaning of the term 

Quittor,” stating that it was a fistuda, sinuses forming in various parts of 
the foot, undermining the horny structures, and causing a separation from 
the sensitive structures. The causes of such a condition were numerous. 
It would be hardly possible to assign a definite cause after a month or six 
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Foner. as the process following inflammation—suppuration—would remove 
sign. 

There were several other witnesses on defendant's behalf, but the learned 
counsel, Mr. Witt, declined to call them, as sufficient evidence had been 
already given on the points at issue, and it was desirable to end the case. 
He then proceeded to address the jury, dwelling with emphasis on the im- 
possibility of a veterinary surgeon being able, after six weeks, to assign a 
definite cause for such an injury to a horse’s foot as was stated to be existing 
in this case. He waded through the evidence of those professional men 
who stated the result of their experience in shoes being cast, stating that, 
after such evidence, he felt sure of the result. 

For the plaintiff, the learned counsel, Mr. Day, went with care through 
the evidence, speaking of the well-known abilities of the professional wit- 
nesses he had calied, the evidence they had given, and that of the defen- 
dant. He turned with humour to the possibility of Quittor yielding to treat- 
ment in six weeks, and explained that a “ Quittor” had pipes, but that the 
difference of what was a Quittor or not was immaterial to the point. This 
horse had been injured in shoeing, and the damages had been laid at £200, 
but as to that sum, it was left to the jury to say the amount ; they had heard 
the original cost, the expenses attending, and what the horse realised. 

The learned judge summed up concisely, explaining that as the law stood, 
a veterinary surgeon was liable for the negligence or damage done in shoeing 
horses ; for in undertaking that duty, he took all the responsibility of his 
workmen, notwithstanding they were steady and trustworthy. Every point 
was laid before the jury, and if they believed the animal was pricked, they 
had to assess the damages ; if they believed the injury was not from such a 
cause, the defendant was entitled to a verdict. 

The jury were locked up for two hours, and discharged without giving a 
verdict. Thus the plaintiff and defendant pay their own costs. 

This trial has been much commented on in the profession for some months 

; therefore = interest was evinced, there being on each day a num- 

of members from all parts: on the second day upwards of thirty were 

counted among the spectators, and anxiously awaiting the result. The court 

was crowded—a proof that outside the profession there was much interest ex- 

cited. Three ladies were also present, who watched the ee with 
much interest—rather a novelty, by the way. ; Ww. 


Parliamentary Lntelliqence, 
House of Commons.—February ioth. 
HORSE-POISONING. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department, if 
his attention had been called to a case of horse poisoning at Ruskington, in 
Lincolnshire, which was tried before the magistrates at Sleaford on Jan. 1oth, 
when it was shown that two horses, the property of Mr. Grist, of Ruskington, 
had been poisoned with arsenic by George Olive, the person in charge of 
them, and that one of them had in consequence died ; whether he was 
aware that it was stated in evidence that arsenic sufficient to poison fifty 
horses had been sold by Mr. Smith, chem’st, at Sleaford, to George Olive, 
and that it was entered in the chemist’s book to be given to horses ; and 
whether the Government will take steps to check the indiscriminate sale of 
poison by chemists for the purpose of being given to horses. Sir W. Harcourt 
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said, with regard to this matter, he found that the person who was guilty of 
the horse-poisoning had been punished under a recent Act. With reference 
to the other part of the question, the chemist might also have been punished, 
because the purchaser was under age, and, under the Arsenic Act, any 
chemist was punishable for selling arsenic to persons under age. The true 
remedy, however, was to amend the Arsenic Act of 1851. That subject was 
dealt with by Sir John Astley, when a member of that House, who sought to 
amend the law in this respect, and if the hon. member (Mr. Chaplin) 
would introduce a Bill to amend the Arsenic Act, all he could say was, he 
would be glad to assist him. 


Obituary. 


WITH much sorrow we have to record the death, on January 31st, in his sixty- 
first year, of James C. Broad, F.R.C.V.S., Maida Hill, London. Graduatin 
in 1845, Mr. Broad, by his honesty and rectitude in professional and soci 
life, gained the respect and esteem of all who knew him. For several years 
he was a member of Council of the Royal College, and the duties of that 
office he faithfully and independently fulfilled, taking a deep interest in pro- 
fessional progress, and doing his best to promote it. The only consolation 
the profession can derive from the calamity which deprives it of one of its 
most earnest friends and workers, is to be found in knowing that he is well 
and worthily represented in it by two sons and a brother. 

The demise is reported of a very young member, W. Rose, of Alcester, in 
his twenty-sixth year, he having only graduated in 1876: the cause of death 
was Phthisis. Also the decease of W. G. Easton, of Woodford, who 
graduated in 1863 ; and G Wright, of Albany, New York, a graduate of 1825. 

We are informed of the death, on November 29th, of M. Cammel, of Hull, 
whose name does not appear in the Register, but who held the Highland 
Society’s certificate since 1835. When the Charter ot Incorporation was 
obtained in 1844, Mr. Cammel should have been enrolled a member of the 
profession, but this appears to have been overlooked. We regret to learn 
that he had been confined ta bed for the long period of twenty-five years, in 
consequence of a diseased knee. : 


Corresponvence, ete. 


THE NEW SUTURE INSTRUMENT. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—Will you allow me to add a few remarks to your notice of the 
above instrument, in the January number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL? 

I have been in the habit of using this suture in all /argedeep-seated wounds, 
in preference to external sutures. I have frequently used it, and with great 
advantage, to prevent protrusion of the rectum or izversion of the vagina in 
cows. I have never found it tear out, or, in fact, move, if the pressure had 
been properly applied. It keeps the parts in apposition, without any strain 
upon them, and it is easily applied and as easily removed. Messrs. Krohne 
and Sesemann, 8, Duke Street, Manchester Square, are making them up in 
four sets, in a neat case ; and I am satisfied they will be found a boon to 
the profession when fairly tried. Yours faithfully, 

Grantham, February 12¢h. BEN. H. RUSSELL, F.R.C.V.S. 
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THE CONTAGIOUSNESS OF GLANDERS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—In your last month’s issue I find a republication of an article on the 
above subject, from the Lancet. Several remarks in that article require, I 
think, a passing notice. 

In the first place, reference is made to the specific gravity of Glanders 
nasal discharge. I know not with whom the idea originated, nor by whom 
it has been propagated, that the nasal discharge of Glanders is heavier than 
water, and that, consequently, it subsides when placed in that fluid. 

+ Grarted in the case of the discharge in acute Glanders—which is largely 
intermixed with pus—subsidence will take place, how very frequently do we 
see that of chronic Glanders float on the sur‘ace when placed in water? 
Acting upon this knowledge, I have had no hesitation in recommending the 
local authority of this city to affix capacious (three or four inch diameter) 
waste-pipes to the water-treughs in infected districts, and to affix them, #ot 
at the bottom, but at the top of each trough, so as to wash away any discharge 
sap mg them from the nostrils of horses, or any washed-out aédris from 

mouth. 

Allowing, for a moment, that the discharge subsided, I apprehend that the 

robability of a horse taking it into his stomach would be more remote than 
if it floated on the surface ; moreover, the water itself would not only dilute, 
but largely disinfect the discharge. Saliva, I further apprehend, would be 
still more effectually diluted, as it is so readily diffusible. 

I am of opinion that infection from water-troughs takes place most largely 
by glandered horses rubbing their nostrils against the sides of the troughs, 
the discharge adhering thereto, and subsequently gaining access to the 
system of healthy animals through small abrasions in the skin of their nos- 
trils ; hence I have recommended the frequent and thorough cleansing of the 
edges of the troughs, and when disease is very prevalent, the boarding up of 
the troughs for a time, and the fixing o° taps in such positions as to enable 
carters and others to run a supply of water into their own pails—which they 
should, under such circumstances, carry with them, suspended under the 
vehicles they are driving. 

Tt would be a great hardship to deprive horses, in hot weather, of the in- 
estimable boon of the watering trough, nor is there any necessity for so 
doing when simple precautionary measures can be effectually applied. 

Secondly, reference is made to the absorption of Glanders virus by 
mucous membranes, such as the conjunctiva. I think this probability is 
equally as remote as the one I have just alluded to, providing the membrane 
is intact. 

I have on two or three occasions had a tolerably large quantity of Glanders 
virus snorted on to my conjunctive, and I have seen the same accident 
happen, on two occasions, to Mr. John Dawson, and I am not aware 
that either of us suffered any inconvenience therefrom. It may be said that 
the instances are limited in number. Granted that they are so, but if the virus 
is readily absorbed through uninjured membranes, there is a probability that 
some ill effects would have followed, at least in one. With regard to the 

eral question of the prevention of Glanders, I think that whenever the 
isease is detected, thorough and systematic veterinary inspection of every 
horse in the district should be insisted upon until it is eradicated. 
I am, sir, 
Yours 
Edinburgh. Jj. WALLEY. 
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ANATOMY AND THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1R,—As strenuous efforts are being continually made for the ad- 
vancement of veterinary science in this country by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and many influential members of the profession, it is 
to be regretted that the same spirit does not apparently exist with the Coun- 
cil of the only veterinary school in England. The points I wish to bring 
under notice are of considerable interest to those who are commencing the 
race for supremacy in special branches of our science. Life being short, 
and the whole field of veterinary science extensive, it is only by selecting 
special branches of it that the junior graduate can hope to obtain a future 
position of distinction. 

With us, is the title of professor only adream? Has it any value beyond 
its sound? Is it worth while to spend years of a life to obtain it? And 
what division of the science is it most desirable to pursue, with the hope one 
day to bear the honourable distinction? What will ultimately become of 
surgery if anatomy is to be deposed ; shall we then really have any claim to 
the title we now plead to have protected by law? What surer way of making 
this division a cold, hopeless study to the ambitious student can there be, 
than by showing him, only too plainly, that he can never obtain the dis- 
tinction here he may gain in other branches ? 

What view have the “ licensing body” taken of the subject? Have they 
ignored its vast importance, in asking of the students “ forty minutes’ ” search- 
ing examination? To what other division is the same amount of time 
devoted? Have they established a “comparative table” that the studen s 
_ the unenviable ignorance of an era in veterinary science haj p y 

ying 

Now, compare the encouragement offered by the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege to the hard-working anatomist. Have “they ” shown by recent changes 
that, in common with Continental and other schools, they value a highly 
trained mind in anatomical science? When a student at this school, I had 
the pleasure of knowing that there existed a class of anatomy, respected and 
admired by every student; now, the long-honoured seat is empty and 
abolished! Surely not for ever! But it appears that the subject has not 
yet been erased from the curriculum, students are still expected to gain 
sufficient knowledge to meet the advanced requirements of the examiners, 
and this they appear to do ; fortunatei:y for ¢hem,a “Demonstrator and 
Lecturer on Anatomy” is retained. The students who, for the past four years, 
have passed through the Royal Veterinary College, can bear testimony to 
the energy of this distinguished comparative anatomist—one of the very few 
in the veterinary profession of this country who has that masterpiece of 
comparative anatomy by Chauveau at his fingers’ ends, and this at the ex- 
= of years of toil, at present unrewarded. His paper read not long since 

fore the Royal Zoological Society, will show that his office in the school 
dissecting-room has not been a sinecure. 

That the Governors of the College recognise the talents of this gentleman 
must be placed beyond question, as he has now to perform the whole o the 
anatomical duties of the la‘e professor of anatomy, in addition to those 
Originally his own; but their magnanimity remains to be seen; for with 
unparalleled generosity they have endowed another pathological chair, con- 
sequently the College is rich in professors of that division of the science, 
The teachers of chemistry and botany retain the coveted title, and last, but 
not least, the teacher of the sister study of anatomy—physiology—has 
graciously been allowed to retain his time-honoured designation ; with equal 
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impartiality the privilege of performing the additional and laborious task of 
lecturing on anatomy has been considerately added to the demonstrator’s 
dissecting-room duties, yet with invidious care this gentleman a/one has 
been denied the honour bestowed upon his predecessorsand fellow-teachers, 
and due to his task. What are students asked to do? Prosecute their 
studies with the utmost vigour, they will be stimulated by valuable class 
prizes, and sh uld any unfortunate student elect to become an anatomist, he 
may toil on for years, and hope at the end tosee the door to honour politely 
closed in his face: this is what has been enacted during the past year. A 
new problem to solve! How to perform a maximum of work with a minimum 
of remuneration? This is indeed enough to make the “ soldier” turn from 
“such an appointment ”* in disgust, and seek a clime where merit and reward 
o hand in hand. Should such an event happen, who is the comfetent. 
‘nglishman that could with dgni/y succeed to the appointment? Trusting 
I have not encroached too much upon your valuable space, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
Dartford, Kent, February, 1881. Wm. ALSTON EDGAR. 


THE BUILDING FUND OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1R,—Letters are formally addressed to you, but rarely is it you are 
expected to reply. In this instance, however, I beg you will leave your usual 
rout.ne and inform us what has been done with the above fund? and what 
period has been arranged to make a move for the acquisition of new 
premises? In this generation or the next? 

It is some years ago since this movement was launched in the profession, 
and so great was the activity, it was hoped that long ere this an eligible site 
for the permanent residence of the Body Corporate would have been decided 
upon ; but it appears, from what is heard outside the Council, the obtainment 
of fixture of residence is as remote as ever it was. Surely this should not be 
so, after the earnestness of the practitioners who, although poor, have made 
so very handsome a auc/eus. 

I am quite certain the public do not understand our position ; and with the 
object of making our case explicit, I will explain. 

here is a profession of the highest importance to the commonwealth of 
one of the first agricultural countries in the world, existing solely by the 
vitality of its practitioners, who are without ome or haditation, too poor to 
purchase a su'table edifice, but sufficiently earnest to subscribe from its 
slender means a fair sum to form a mucleus, around which sufficient should 
accumulate to obtain all that is desired, and qwou/d,1 feel certain, if the 
public understood the need. 

It is not, be it fairly understood, for the aggrandizement of veterinary ° 
practitioners that a suitable building is desired. It is for the obtainment of 
a permanent residence for the profession of the United Kingdom, and London 
being its principal city, it should be its abode. 

When a student has completed his educational career and obtained his 
diploma, he has finished with his teaching-school or college, be that college 
at Camden Town, Dick’s of Clyde Street, or Williams’s of Gayfield, Edin- 
burgh, or McCall’s of Glasgow—the only schools or colleges at present 
affiliated with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, at this present 
located at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C. Therefore, after he has entered on 
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his professional duties, and made progress in scientific and practical studies, 
he has ro means of bringing his research before the public, for the benefit of 
the community at large ; for the present building, a dwelling-house only, is 
totally inadequate for suitable accommodation for those who would attend 
lectures or addresses on the very interesting and important subjects that 
would from time to time be introduced, and afterwards discussed. 

Moreover, it is from the ranks of the profession that our teachers are 
obtained, and what better means can be devised+or bringing our best men 
tothe iront? If papers are read and de‘ended, lectures given at certain 
periods of the year, on the more important subjects of public and pro es- 
sional interest, much and great good will obtain ; the voice o' the “ pro‘ession 
itself” will be heard on these important matters, a stimulus given to the 
entire body of practitioners, and the veterinary proession will increase 
in usefulness and importance. A field for scientific research would be 
opened ‘or the comparative pathologist, for a museum would develop, made 
and supported by the pro ession, and a library containing all the highest 
works of ancient and modern authors on all the various branches of animal 
medicine and physiology. 

I am sure when the public are made to understand our relation to their 
interests, we shall not be allowed to roam about homeless, but be well shel- 
tered and protected, and ii we make our return by honest labour, and desire 
to further our profession for the public good and welfare, we shall never 
want encouragement for well-doing. 

Trusting you will tell us, frankly, all you can in answer to the queries put 
to you—which I am sure you will, unless there is something on the Zafis— 

: I am, yours truly, 

February 8th, 1881. ROBERT WARD. 

[We have not much to tell, save that for several years we have keenly felt 
the position the profession is compelled to maintain, through having no home 
worthy of itself or the country. We have done all we can to remedy the 
mistortune, and tcok upon ourselves to discover an appropriate situation. 
This was at last found, and for about £5,000 all the profession required 
could have been procured. But this sum, it appears, cannot be raised in the 
profession, and unless Jupiter, in the shape of some external benefactor, 
comes to our aid, we, like the waggoner in the fable, shall probably remain 
for centuries ca ling upon the gods to befriend us, as we do not seem to be 
inclined to put our shoulders to the wheel. We refer our correspondent to 
recent reports of proceedings of Council.] 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,— Under the above heading I notice that Mr. Edward Stanley, 
cf Warwick, has been kind enough to make a few corrections and comments 
on a communication from me, which appeared in your valuable Journal for 
January, and in which he apparently imagines I have sought to obtain undue 
prominence at his expense. Being quite innocent of any such reprehensible 
motive, I feel it to be due to myself and himself to come forward and disabuse 
his mind. Far from wishing to say anything which could, even by the most 
fastidious, be construed into a reflection on Mr. Stanley’s judgment, I cannot 
too highly express my respect for him and his professionali attainments. 
They are too well known to his professional brethren to require addition at 
my hands, nor could any adverse statements of mine, were I to stcop to 
such conduct, depreciate him in their eyes. Perhaps this feeling of res 
| fritange- me from giving such prominence to Mr. Stanley as he deserved; if 

have faiied in this, 1 humbly apologise. But I considered such praise would 
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be perfunctory and fulsome, and would detract from, rather than add to 
his esteem, coming, as it would, from myself, his pupil. 

Mr. Stanley’s conjunction of “a itle learning” and “ faithlessness of 
memory” is scarcely apposite. Paucity of learning and accuracy of memory 
are not incompatible. 

Directing our attention to Mr. Stanley’s description of the case, we find 
that the pony suffered from “sprained suspensory ligament, involving the 
fetlock joint, and was relieved time after time.” “ After a lapse of 
some time the lameness assumed a more aggravated form, from dege ne? ation 
of the tissues of the joint” (the italics are mine). In so chronic a case, and 
with such important lesions diagnosed, it will doubtless surprise many readers 
that Zost-mortem examination revealed the joint, suspensory ligament, bursz, 
etc., presenting not the slightest anatomical deviation from the normal. 
The only abnormal condition present was that described by me, viz., the cysts 
in the sf/een, and these Mr. Stanley did not see, as the making of the autopsy 
devolved on me, at his request, and was made in the presence of his assistant. 

Mr. Stanley apparently discredits my statements from having seen the 
“ frizzled ” condition of the limb after it had been submitted to the tender 
mercies of one of his farriers, to whom Mr. Stanley had commended me on 
account of the known skill of this man in the removal cf the hoof. Surely 
Mr. Stanley does not think I based my statement of the condition of the 
limb on the appearances presented a/ffer the roasting? My examination 
of the limb was conducted as far as the corono-pedal articulation ; after 
which I gave it to the farrier, as per instructions, who performed the frizzling 
process. Perhaps Mr. Stanley was not aware of this aspect of the question 
when he proceeded to so /aith/u/ly narrate my (supposed) charring experience. 

If Mr. Stanley will kindly refer to my communication, he will see that the 
words I used are, “I had no microscope with me,” denoting, not that Mr. 
Stanley had none, but that I haa left my own in Edinburgh. Beside, is 
Mr. Stanley of opinion that solid or semi-solid tissues can be examined with 
as little preparation as blood?! In addition to a microscope, I have been 
taught that a lengthy process of hardening in chemical fluids is necessary, 
nor are such implements as microtomes, mounting-fluids, etc., etc., to be 
despised, and these materials I had not at my command. A Valentine’s 
knife might have settled the difficulty, but this I did not possess. 

With all due deference to Mr. Stanley’s experience, I venture to question 
his remark “a little more observation in the abattoir would show me more 
cases than have ever entered my imagination.” | learn indirectly from Prof. 
Walley that compound cysts in the spleen are rare, if ever found. Moreover, 
no such case is mentioned in Prof. Williams’ admirable works, nor in Dr. 
Green’s “Morbid Anatomy.” I appeal to the esteemed editor of this 
Journal to kindly give his opinion on this point, as from his large and varied 
experience he is pre-eminently fitted to adjudicate upon such a question. 
So far as regards myself, his opinion will be final. 

Trusting you will give this a place in your next issue, and apologising for 
having intruded at such length on your valuable space, ‘ 

I beg to remain, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ery 3rd February, 1881. RICHARD W. BURKE, Student. 
P.S.—I have the most perfect recollection of the pony’s shoulder being 


“ mildly” blistered whilst I was looking on, and after the lapse of a week | 


d a visit to the owner’s residence, to ascertain how it was progressing. 
e animal had been turned out into a field at some distance from the house, 
and the assistant was informed, with me, that the lameness was still existent 
—the blister having had no appreciable effect. A few days after, neurotomy 
was performed, 
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To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S$1r,—I read with some surprise a letter in your last issue, signed “ Edward 
Stanley,” purporting to be a “correction” of an article of Mr. Burke's, pub- 
lished by you. 

Mr. Stanley makes an anemet at correction by denying the statement by 
Mr. Burke to the effect that the pony had been blistered on the shoulder. 
His other remarks only go, in my opinion, to bear out Mr. Burke’s 
description of the case. 

The animal, which had been subjected to a series of experiments with a 
view to obtain a cure, had, according to the testimony of both gentlemen, 
been lame more or less for a considerable period ; until at last, in the opinion 
of Mr. Stanley, the tissues of the fetlock had become degenerated. Thinking 
this, he fired the pony, but without a successful issue ; neurotomy was finally 
resorted to, with a similar result. 

I cannot help thinking that, after so much had been attempted, the surmise 
of Mr. Burke prior to the death of the animal, viz., “that it was apparently 
lame in the shoulder,” was correct. I certainly am of opinion that, without 
a knowledge of any internal injury or disease, it would not have been bad 
practice to have blistered the shoulder. 

In conclusion, I must demur to Mr. Stanley’s last remark, and feel confident 
that in doing so I merely give expression to the experience of the vast 
majority of veterinary surgeons. I am, sir, yours truly 

London. THos. J. WATT DOLLAR. 


VETERINARY PUPILAGE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—The controversy in the Journal respecting the pupilage of 
veterinary students bears upon a very important question in the training of 
those gentlemen. I presume that the examiners of candidates for member- 
ship from the schools have detected a want of what is termed “ practical 
knowledge” in many instances among them. The Council, to remedy this 
defect, have decided to supplement the college teaching by enforcing a term 
of clinical instruction, in addition to that afforded by the schools, before 
admitting students to the pass examination. The argument of several 
writers is that such a course must prove detrimental to the students. They 
assert that all, or nearly all that is learned with a practitioner is not only 
useless, but absolutely prejudicial. What, then, can be done? Do the 
colleges train their pupils in the working details of the science they teach? 
and can a man be said to have learned a science who only learns the princi- 
ples, which, for lack of collateral knowledge, he is unable to apply in the way 
such knowledge will be most useful to the practitioner—viz., when with his 
patients? I suppose few would expect the amount of proficiency in diag- 
nosing and treating disease which Mr. Greaves possessed before he went to 
college, and which he unfortunately lost there, as he tells us, even from 
pupils of well-qualified practitioners. But is it a fact that veterinary sur- 
geons who have been efficiently taught in the schools the science of their 
profession, are not capable of giving their pupils sound clinical instruction, 
such as will place them on reasonable ground with reference to the treatment, 
etc., of diseases, while at the same time the pupils become familiar with the 
jb symptoms, action of medicines, etc. ; they also learn to discriminate 
different forms of lameness, so that at least they will be capable of judging 
which is the affected limb in such cases—no mean advantage over many 


who have passed the pupil stage under the present system? We see the 
practitioner of yesterday become the pro‘essor and teacher of to-day. Surely 
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this proves that a practitioner may be capable of imparting sous#d instruc- 
tion, such as need not be unlearned, even though he may not be lecturing to 
a class in a college; but all the more so because he has but one pupil, and 
can devote to that one direct and personal attention. If the veterinary 
student can only study practice after he has attended lectures, etc., and has 
acquired a theoretical knowledge of the science at aschool, I would ask, At 
what period of the college career may he venture to commence the study ? 
Did the college pemee afford the students full opportunity to acquire that ac- 
uaintance with the varying manifestations of disease, as well as the practical 
etails of the profession, which it is absolutely necessary they should 
eonge before the diploma is granted, I think the extra pupilage could 
ave been dispensed with. To my mind, the defect in your clause is 
rather that it is too short, than that it is not-necessary, as things are at 
present. Yours truly, 
ALFRED J. OWLES, F.R.C.V.S., 
February 2nd, 1881. Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, Army. 


THE PUPILAGE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—I have followed the discussion on the question in the Journal with 
very great interest, but do not wish to entangle myself with any of the points 
which have been so thoroughly debated. 

Perhaps you wi!l allow me, in passing, to say how much I regret the altera- 
tion in the tone of the discussion shown in Mr. Hunting’s last letter, in your 
editorial note following it, and still more inthe letter from Mr. Macgillivray, 
of Banff. My memory has been well expressed by truthful James, in his 
account of the satanic laws :— 

“ Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all intent ; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent.” 


Personally, I hold that seeing practice before going to college is wrong, 
and that any bye-law tending to encourage such practice is a mistake. My 
object in writing now is to point out a fact bearing on this question, which I 
think has been overiooked. 

First, when a man has seen practice before going to the college, and has 
the misfortune to be rejected by the examiners, he not unfrequently goes into 
practice without a diploma. Like Mr. Greaves, he imagines he is quite 
qualified to diagnose and treat disease, and thus quackery is re-enforced. Why 
blow hot and cold? We are now trying to put down quackery by an Act of 
Parliament, at the same tie we are encouraging it by a bye-law, doubtless 
well meant, but—you will pardon my assumption—not well digested. Some- 
thing more is doubtless required than we have to exercise that newly-fledged 
— shall really possess a practical acquaintance with animals and 

iseases. 

Can this not be done in some less objectionable manner than by enforcing 
pupilage, and thus interfering with a student before he really comes under 
the proper cognizance of the R.C.V.S.? Yours truly, 

Wilton Place, Belgravia, S.W. J. ATKINSON. 

[No bye-law has been introduced compelling students to see practice before 
they go to college ; no Act of Parliament is being applied for to suppress 

uackery ; rejected students go into practice as veterinary surgeons, whether 
they have or have not seen practice ; the pupilage bye-law was well digested 
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before it was passed, and no other plan could be devised to meet the require- 
ment—it is a common-sense measure to meet a pressing need. What between 
those in the profession who stand up forathree-years’ apprenticeship, and those 
who maintain that a practical knowledge of their calling is not required by 
the newly-graduated veterinary surgeon—indeed, that such knowledge is 
pernicious, it is evident that there is a wide divergence of opinion, which 
those who prefer middle and reasonable courses have endeavoured to re: 

cile by adopting the juste milieu.] 


MR. GREAVES AND VETERINARY PUPILAGE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1R,—Being one of the few eccentric individuals who do not be- 
lieve in compulsory pupilage or apprenticeship, I had resolved to say nothing 
about it, seeing that we are in such a minority, and it having been so ably 
and warmly debated by the great champions of ethics, in case I might be 
considered an obstructionist, voted a bore, and ostracised as an enemy of 
professional progress. 

Mr. Greaves’ remarkable letter in your January number induces me to 
change my resolve, and trouble you with a few cogitations on the subjgct, 
notwithstanding its staleness, just to show cause why I do not fall in with the 
majority. 

0 long, so persistently, and so tenaciously has he advocated this went 
that one is reminded of a saying of an ancient sovereign of America—whose 
love of country was so intense, that on his death-bed he is reported to have 
said that “ if his body was examined after death they would find ‘ America’ 
engraven upon his heart ”—as applicable to Mr. Greaves. For if any unto- 
ward mingling of elements or conglomeration of disease-germs were to 
occur within his lithe but wiry frame, so that the vital spark could no longer 
maintain the ascendency, we should find, I doubt not, “ Apprenticeship” 
engraven upon the heart. 

He seems to strike the keynote of his condition at page 63, where he 
describes the state of his mental powers when he arrived home from college 
some forty years ago, where he tells us ‘‘ he had lost his chart and compass, and 
could not, for the life of him, see his way in his case” —in short, he had been 
in a perfect muddle. It cannot, I think, be considered too great a siretch of 
the grace of charity to suggest the inquiry, if he has not been in a muddle 
ever since. 

Indeed, upon Mr. Greaves’ own showing, “ he was a far better man when he 
entered college than when he left it, and all the knowledge gained during 
the four years’ novitiate was of more value than all he has since learned put 
together.” There could not, I venture to say, be a better proof of my pre- 
vious suggestion, that he has been all these forty years in a fog, induced by 
the philosophic notions of disease borne in upon his practical mind, and which 
he has been unable to reconcile with his intuitive ideas. 

Surely a system that is capable of inducing such a mental condition as 
this described by Mr. Greaves is worthless—indeed, positively injurious, and 
should peremptorily be got rid of at all hazards. 

O ye shades of Coleman, Varnell, and Spooner! what will you not have 
to answer for, propounding such metaphysical veterinary philosophy as to 
cloud and unsettle the minds of youths who have served a four years 
novitiate ? 

One can almost picture, in fancy, such an one possessed of such intuitive 
ideas of disease, awakened occasionally in a cold shiver from his midnight 
slumbers, by the spectre of “ Apprenticeship” dinning it into his ear that 
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“ the craft was in danger” if he did not bestir himself, and get the Council to 
make it a sine gud non for admission into the profession. 

This is evident from the dismal pictures he draws in his letter, of young 
gentlemen, brought up in good society and in good schools, done well by at 
college, but alas! whodid not serve an apprenticeship before going there, 
and having to give it up in disgust, after spending some hundreds of pounds 
and four or five of the best years of their lives. It is difficult to see why a 
youth, having had all these advantages, should not be able to learn the 
practical part of his business, if Ae choose to do so, quite as well as before he 
went to college ; indeed, I think he ought to be able to learn it better for the 
very reasons that Mr. Greaves adduces—unless we are to imagine he gets 
muddled by the philosophic disquisitions on diseases and their treatment 
which he is compelled to listen to there. 

All minds are not—indeed, very few are— so intuitive as his would seem to 
have been, and are therefore more susceptible of improvement by the 
ordinary means of reason and argument. 

Mr. Greaves evidently draws too much on his own experience, when he 
tries to maintain such an intuitive idea, that no one can learn the practical 
part of his profession after being at college ; for there are hundreds of good 
practitioners who never served any pupilage, or had seen much practice be- 
tore going to college—indeed, it is pretty generally observed that the best 
men in the profession are those who have worked their own way into it. 

If such was the condition of his mind after coming from college—and 
who can doubt it ?—it need not surprise any one (seeing he has got the com- 
pulsory pupilage passed) if he should propose at next Council meeting, to 
abolish all schools and colleges, and make it compulsory on every one who 
aspires to keep a pupil, that he should also have a forge, where the pupil 
may be taught to pare out a foot, as he evidently seems to consider saz the 
highest accomplishment a veterinary surgeon can have. One with such a 
resolute will and such intuitive ideas is not easy to resist, and I would warn 
the Council and the profession against him. 

If this be Mr. Greaves’ deau idéal of what a veterinary surgeon should be, 
there seems no necessity for school or college—they are only a source of 
perplexity and a useless expense ; all the acquirements he deems necessary 
may be got by a few years’ ——s in a shoeing-forge. And as for 
disease, no one need care anything about that: Nature herself will set every- 
thing right (see Ais speech at the Liverpool Veterin ry Medi al Association in 
the ‘Fanuary number), if you will only just stand by, watch her movements, 
and never interfere. The “ great rm Baa cause” is the only factor in the 
cure of disease, according to his intuitive philosophy ; and we are strongly 
recommended to study closely this “ swd¢/e ower,” and be extremely careful 
“re st hysical labour, “ searching feet,” and “ watch 

orty-and-four years’ physical labour, ing and “ watching 
tare? and this is the result on mental culture—truly, the ideas are intui- 
tive 

His whole lucubration is a complete and emphatic answer in the affirma- 
tive, to the question he propounds at the head of his epistle, viz., “ Does 
apprenticeship make the youth the worse student ?” 

And to his question thus stated, I have no hesitation in giving an answer 
in the affirmative. 

For it accords with my experience that a certain order of minds are made 
worse students in consequence of having served an apprenticeship before 
going to college, and whether Mr. Greaves was a worse student or not, he 
admits himself he was a worse practitioner. What he might have become had 
he gone to college first, it is very difficult to conjecture. 

Apprenticeship or not, whether before going or after being at college, is a 
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question that would have been best settled by statistics, and as we do not 
possess these, it becomes a matter of personal observation and experience ; 
and as each of the disputants has to appeal to his own only, this may 
account for the warmth of feeling exhibited. It is clear that intuitive ideas 
will oa do in this matter; nothing but the inexorable logic of facts can 
prevai 

I have a very vivid recollection of my student-days at Clyde Street, at 
which there used to be a great number who had served a three and four 
years’ apprenticeship. The bulk of them were from Manchester, and several 
from the large manufacturing towns in Yorkshire. They were exceedingly 
smart, well-dressed youths, having the suavity of manner and gloss or 
polish usually imparted by a few years’ pupilage in an English boarding- 
school, and which usually does duty in that class as education. They were 
well up in the composition of draughts and drenches, balls and blisters, oils 
and ointments, and minor operations of surgery, especially cankers and 
quittors. They did all the talking at the students’ meetings ; were generally 
polite and communicative. Dissection they generally detested ; many of 
them, notwithstanding their training, had a zreat struggle to pass—which was 
all they seemed to care about—and rarely took any medals, unless on pract cal 
subjects. And notwithstanding all their advantages of preliminary and 
practical training, I have yet to learn that any one of them ever rose above 
a respectable mediocrity, either as scientists or practitioners. 

Indeed, they were stereotyped on the pattern Mr. Greaves describes ; 
though they knew everything necessary to be known before coming to college, 
unless, perhaps, just a little anatomy to enable them to | pot, and a good 
number of them never got that, and did not pass ; and could not have passed, 
although they had studied for twenty years. 

And I frequently observed that the imcapables and incorrigibles could 
boast of a three or four years’ apprenticeship indenture. 

They were those that Mr. Greaves mentions as having exalted opinions of 
themselves ; indeed, rarely did or could apply themselves to anything in- 
tellectual, were oftenest rejected, and became unqualified practitioners, so 
that apprenticeship is a frequent source of quackery. They are illustrations 
of the oft-quoted aphorism, “ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” etc. 

While there was another class of students of a different order, having no 
special training before coming to college ; boorish to a certain extent, but 
no preconceived notions ; with minds susceptible of proper impressions, who 
knew that their success depended upon their own exertions, and who worked 
with a determination that always insures it. 

Rarely did they fail, and history proves—so far as it is om of proof— 
that it is from this class that all our best men come, and I venture to say, 
from the nature of the profession, will continue to come. 

What they may want in preliminary education and pupilage they have 
either in genius, special aptitude, or determination, whichever it may be 
termed ; and certain it is that they make better men in the end, both as 
practitioners and scientists ; and,"although probably in the minority, have 
done more to advance our common profession than the more privileged and 
more numerous class of the boarding-school and the apprenticeship. Unless, 
indeed, this new order in Council shall deter so many of them from ever 
entering college at all, which, I think, must be its inevitable tendency. 

And this being its tendency, to favour the rich man’s son and hamper or 
altogether prevent the poor man’s son from ever entering by putting it 
beyond his means, I beg, through your medium, to enter my protest against 
such an illiberal and selfish policy, as being contrary to the spirit of the age 
in which we live, and entirely at variance with the motto on your emblem, 
“ Humanitas, Scientia, Utilitas.” 
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If the rich man’s son cannot enter the profession so that he can live by it, 
but by serving an apprenticeship, by all means let him do so ; but why put 
a premium on it to prevent the poor man’s son working his way into it? 
What right has any examiner to know or to inquire where or how any one 
procured their knowledge? It is enough for him if they have it, even 
although they may have got it from their grandfathers. : 

Of apprenticeship or pupilage in the abstract I do not, and could not con- 
sistently complain, for at present I have three of them. But I protest against 
its being made ngeeee, for the reasons already given ; and as you don’t 
like long letters, I shall add no more at present, but conclude with a quota- 
tion from Mr. Greaves’ letter, that in writing and protesting thus I shall, in 
this matter, “aie with — of having done my duty.” 

am, 
Yours faithfully, 

Romford, Essex. JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

[This subject has now been allowed ample discussion in our pages, and 
—— only brings about a tendency to personalities. Those who best 

now the requirements of the profession—and they are, we believe, an 
immense majority —admit that the possession of the Royal College diploma 
should bea guarantee that the holder is a qualified practitioner equal to the 

rformance of duties which he could be reasonably expected to undertake. 

he school have not given, and cannot give, all the necessary instruction, 
and this, the Council has ruled, must be obtained by pupilage. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
A NUMBER of communications are unavoidably held over until next month. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 
i COMMUNICATIO\S have been received from J. eee Glasgow ; G. A. Banham, 
if London ; F. Repnent, A.V.D., India; W. F. Garside, Berlin; A. J. Owles, 
i Inspector, A.V.D.; R. S. Lyne, mg 3g 3 R. W. Burke, Edinburgh ; 
| . A. Steel, London ; R. Laidlaw, Albany, N.Y. ; C. Sheather, London; B. H. 
ussell, Grantham ; J. B. Martin, Rochester ; J. Lambert, A.V.D., Aldershot; 


7 . Moir, Armagh ; J. rd, Romf rd; A. Smith, Toronto; A. E. Macgil!ivray, 
Dartford; T. J. W. Dollar, London; “J. W."; 
Atkinson, London ; J. Overed, Norwich. 


Books AND PamPHLETs: /. M. Wehenkel and C. Siegen, Elements d*Analyse 
Clinique et Micrographique Appliqués 4 la Diagnose; C. Creighton, Bovine 
Tuberculosis in Man; 7. H. Steel, A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox; 
F. Peters, Die Fissuren des Fesselbeins vom Pferde. . 


Journals, ETC.: Annales de Méd, Vétlrinaire de Bruxelles; Wochenschrift fiir 
i} Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht ; Echo Véiérinaire; Repertorium der Thierheil- 
hunde; Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Ocsterreichische Vierteljahrreschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Veterindrkunde; Journal de Méi, Vétérinaire Pratique et de 
Zoo'echnie; Lancet; American Live Stock Journal; Farmer; Mark Lane 
Express; Revue Vétérinaire; Mesical P.ess and Circular; British Medical 
Journal; American Veterinary Review; Archives Vétérinaire; La Clinica 
ee: Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin ; Der Thierarat ; La Presse 


Newsparers: New York Herald; Scotsman; Freeman’s Journal ; Irish Times ; 
Trish Sportsman ; Field ; Country Gentleman, 
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